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Consider the Importance 
of the Humble Hinge 


HROUGH the centuries, hinges have supported 
responsibilities weightier than mere door panels. 
Secrets of State have hung upon their silence. They 
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KY have opened and closed the greatest chapters of the 

a world’s History. 

ig Reliable hinges play a vitally important part in Q 
- the safety, comfort and convenience of modern man. 

We For three years it has been our interesting task 














to impress this fact upon public consciousness for 
the McKinney Manufacturing Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania—makers of good hinges for 
over half a century. 

We have found hinges far from prosaic. In- 
stead, they have opened to us wide vistas of History 
and Romance and Sound Selling Argument. 

The Humble Hinge is just one of many worthy 
commodities which have been lifted from the ruck 
of the commonplace by Advertising Headquarters. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The Whole Country 
Is a City 








The telephone, the phonograph and the automobile 
have made a city of the country. 


It is easy nowadays to get a dancing party together 


in the country. 


Call them up and they hop into their autos and come. 


Turn on the phonograph and the dance is on. 


This is one example of the fact that in the country 
there are up-to-date, sociable young people who dress in 
city styles and whose homes have all the newest fur- 


nishings and conveniences. 


Farm families make their purchases in the cities. 


They go in their cars. They 
buy in the stores where your 
goods are sold. 


Are you telling the six mil- 
lion farm families about your 
goods or are you overlooking 
one-half of the people that go 
into your dealer’s stores? 

Two million of the best buying 
class of farmers are readers of 
The Standard Farm Papers. 

They get their buying ideas 
from the advertising pages of the 
Standard Farm Papers. 


They make their purchases in 
the cities. 


To get your share of this great 
market does not mean widening 
your distribution because these 
people are in your stores every 
day. 

Tell them about your product 
and you will get the returns. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 


A. B. C. Circulation 2,000,000. 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
—_ am, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


Eastern Representatives : 
WALLace C. RioHarpson, INc., 
5 Madison Ave., 

New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FarM Papers, Iwnc., 
1100 Transportation Bidg.. 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Selling the Smaller Trade in 
Big Cities 
Many New Accounts May Be Sold after “100 Per Cent Representation” 
Is Obtained 


By R. J 


HERE never was a sales man- 

ager worth his salt who didn’t 
have one feminine trait—curiosity. 
As young Mr. Bluebeard once dis- 
covered—and as all good sales 
managers know—this virtue or 
vice often reveals dead secrets. 
So it was with us in Chicago— 
and here is how it all happened. 
My records show that on June 
12, 1914, I hired Arthur J. 
Wheeler, once in the employ of 
our chief competitor. My memory 
tells me that the very same morn- 
ing our star salesman, Bill Ap- 
pelby, wrote in the good news that 
he had landed the last worthwhile 
account in Chicago. “The Robert- 
son and Farrington outfit,” he 
wrote, “is at last in line. After 
five years of hounding they will 
now stock our line exclusively 
and drop ‘X’ (our chief com- 
petitor), first on staples and then 
on specialties. This gives 100 per 
cent representation in Chicago.” 
Let’s come back to Arthur J. 
Wheeler, the cub salesman I hired 
that morning. It is seldom that 
[hire a man who has worked for 
acompetitor. But young Wheeler 
had only a faint touch of the tar 
brush. He came to me from a 
friend in an allied but non-com- 
petitive line as a result of the early 
1914 let-down in business. He 
had worked six or seven months 
for “X,” our competitor, three 
years before, 

In accord with usual practice, I 
asked if he cared where he was 


. Burtless 


sent after training. His reply 
was, “Anywhere you need me; 
Chicago, by preference.” Bill 
Appelby’s letter was still fresh 
in my mind. Why send.a man 
to Chicago—a 100 per cent town 
for us? But my feminine trait 
bumped upward and I voiced my 
curiosity. “Why Chicago?” Then 
I got the same old shock that 
often comes to those who would 
gaze behind the locked door. For 
young Wheeler replied, “Well, you 
haven’t given the same attention 
to Chicago as have the ‘X’ peo- 
ple. .They’ve got Chicago about 
100 per cent their way unless 
things have changed since 1911.” 

Bill Appelby and young Wheeler 
were both right. In the worlds 
—two different worlds—in which 
they lived and sold and observed, 
conditions were as they reported. 
To the star salesman, Bill Ap- 
pelby (with thirty big cities to 
cover) not more than twenty-five 
accounts really existed in Chicago. 
He had done a 100 per cent job 
when he lined up these accounts. 
To the cub salesman Wheeler. a 
high-grade junior salesman, “the 
Chicago trade” meant hundreds of 
small accounts, some on State 
Street and others eight miles 
away. 

I pressed young Wheeler 
further—I named over Appelby’s 
Chicago accounts. He replied: 
“Oh, yes! Those downtown 
stores. What I meant was 
and he named a number of firms 
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that meant nothing to me or 
mine, 
SCORES OF GOOD PROSPECTS NEGLECTED 


So we had placed before us the 
current offerings of Dun and 
Bradstreet. Fingernail against 
page, he went down column after 
column. As a result of the list- 
ing which I made as he called, 
we had 180 names, All but about 
a dozen were rated. They ranged 
in size from one general jobber 
of whom I’d never heard, although 
rated “$1,000,000 and up, first 
credit” to “$500 and down. Do 
your own credit guessing.” Out 
of these names, young Wheeler 
claimed to remember more than 
half, 

As we have always prized our- 
selves on our jobbing connections 
in the Middle West, my first ques- 
tion naturally was about the mil- 
lion-dollar jobber. “Didn’t know 
he ever carried lines like ours,” I 
remarked. “Sure of it?” “That’s 
a funny one,” he came back, “I 


went in there on a personal er- 
rand, never thinking of business. 
They are agents for a lot of ‘junk’ 


lines and I was trying to get the 
factory address of a defunct 
motor-boat engine maker. They 
passed me from department to 
department. No one seemed to 
know who handled which. Finally 
they found out who knew—if any- 
one—the answer to my question. 
He wasn’t at his desk, so they 
gave me a chair. While I waited, 
I rubbered. 

“On the sample shelves around 
me I saw several articles usually 
sold in connection with our line. 
So I sold Mr. Marine Engine Man 
an order just on the logicalness 
of it. They never listed the line 
in their big catalogue, but every 
one of the sixty salesmen in that 
department sells it from price- 
book inserts I pasted up for them. 
When I was in Chicago a year 
ago I dropped in for old-time’s 
sake, and Mr. Powers, the buyer, 
told me they sold more than $6,000 
worth of ‘X’ goods last year. 

Now $6,000 accounts are rare 
in our lines. Six thousand dol- 
lars is all but a carload. Evidently 
Bill Appelby hadn’t quite his 100 
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per cent—what he had was 100 per 
cent of logical business. 

But that wasn’t the big shock 
When young Wheeler and [ got 
down to business we figured out 
more than $80,000 in possib)- sales 
to the small trade we were not 
selling—a good twelve carlo:ds, 

Let’s visualize the situat‘on jn 
our lines in Chicago as it -yas in 
June, 1914: 

Grade I—Trade outlets 


Grade II—Trade outlets 
Grade II1I—Trade outlets 


Of these we found on i: 
gation that we were selling 


Grade 

Grade 11-Direct 

Grade II—Through jobbers. . 
Grade I1I—Direct 

Grade II1I—Through jobbers... 


In this listing we included in 
“Grade I” all large jobbers and 
the largest retailers. In “Grade II” 
we included all other jobbers 
listed as handling lines which 
customarily would include our 
own and retailers rated at $1,000 
and more. In “Grade III” we in- 
cluded all retailers listed with 
ratings less than $1,000. We 
added retailers not in rating books 
at all, but shown under our lines 
of business in the local directories 
and classified telephone index. 

So we put young Wheeler and 
another junior salesman into Chi- 
cago to mop up. Their billed sales 
by years show to nearest thov- 
sand dollars: 

$12,000 
22,000 
36,000 
42,000 


These sales do not include the 
purchase of the “million-dollar 
jobber” which Appelby built up 
to a nineteen-thousand-dollar ac- 
count in our banner year of 1920. 
In 1915, 1918 and part of 192I 
we had an extra man in Chicago 
in the winter months, after fall 
business in other sections was 
safely in the “silo.” 

The 1921 total of $84,000 is 
what we expect to beat in 1922 
With us, as with many others, 














LOVELY complexion is the exempli- 
fication of refinement. Pears’ Soap 
has been “Matchless for the Complexion” 


Since 1789 


“Good morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 


The advertising for Pears’ Soap 
is prepared by this agency. 





THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertisin 
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1920 was a freak. Foolishly I 
set $100,000 as the small-trade 
Chicago quota. We made it— 
but overstocked speculative buy- 
ers in doing it. 

That session with young 
Wheeler in. 1914 has led to a 
million dollars (in 1920 nearly a 
million and three-quarters) extra 
business for us, To be sure, we 
had in no one other city neglected 
the smaller trade so badly as we 
did in Chicago. Chicago “’way 
back” was covered on small trade 
and big trade by a so-styled “resi- 
dent manufacturers’ representa- 
tive.’ He told us that we'd got 
to play ball with the jobbers and 
the big retailers and leave all the 
rest alone—and we believed him 
en the strength of a few letters 
from jobbers who offered to stock 
our line if we “would keep away 
from the small fry.” Then I 
shifted Bill Appelby East from 
the Coast. It didn’t take him a 
day to spot our agent as dead 
wood. But when we dropped 
that particular pilot we didn’t 
free ourselves from the evil he 
had done in teaching us not to go 
after the smaller trade. 

Today we turn to Chicago job- 
bers orders totaling nearly $25,000 
each year—but that will leave us 
in 1922 nearly $65,000 in direct 
business—most of which other- 
wise would go to “X” and other 
manufacturers selling this class 
of trade direct. 

Within a week after I had 
diagnosed Chicago with young 
Wheeler I had similar diagnoses 
under way in other cities. By put- 
ting a dozen clerks on Dun, 
Bradstreet and directories, and by 
hiring (on suspicion) fourteen 
junior salesmen, I made a test 
before the season closed—fortu- 
nately in 1914 several weeks later 
than usual, This proved by a 
seven-city test (we worked - the 
salesmen in pairs) that we had 
a gold mine. It also soon led to 
exact methods of handling the 
small trade in big cities. I can 
prove this work makes us earn 
11 per cent instead of 7% per 
cent on our common stock. More 
than that, this—and one similar 
type of work I can’t tell about 


INK June 29 
here—has closed the door to 
inroads in our leadership 
dation. 

We now have four methoc 
covering the smaller trad 
large cities. Each ong has pr 
itself a blue ribbone? in its « 
Each grew fronméexperience, 
and analysis and gynthesis. 
have ripped apart<city after 
and plan after plan. But 
finished garment in each town 
proved the worth of the w 
Right here let me add that 
job means to me the making « 
profits rather than the «makin; 
sales. So you will find or 
assume that every ,doilar of in- 
vestment these four plans demain 
is a profit hound of a dollar. 

Let’s call our Chicago method 
“Big City Small Trad@ Plan A.” 
As it relates to the smaller trade 
it includes: , 

1. Two 12-month-a-year junior 
salesmen. 

2. Suburban towns inside city 
limits partly covered by road men. 
Reason 1, Economy. Reason 2 
This gives us experts to develop 
what is, in the case of Chicago, 
both big small-town trade and 
small big-city trade. 

3. Specialty men. 

4. Window-trim men. 

5. Demonstrators, 

6. Good-will men. 

7. Consumer missionaries. 

One paragraph will kill off the 
last five classifications. We have 
learned to have our best specialty 
salesmen, window trimmers, dem- 
onstrators and good-will men give 
a limited amount of time to the 
smaller trade in big cities. This 
not only does immediate good, but 
it also makes us and our salesmen 
covering the smaller trade look 
big. We've proved that it doesn't 
pay for a big manufacturer to 
content himself with looking big 
to the big fellows and small to 
the small fellows. 

Our method of handling the 
three Plan A cities—of which C! 
cago is one—is simplicity itse! 
The men are on straight salary. 
Expenses are limited to incidentals. 
These three cities are divided into 
two sections. Barring accouiits 
sold by the regular trade siar 
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The Purse of a 


Nation— 


is located not in the big cities but in the 
‘Small Towns’’ that you will find in every 
section of a country. 


Jt is in these smai!l towns that so many of 
the great battles of commerce take place, it 
is here that the success or failure of a great 
percentage of business enterprises are de- 
termined. 


The backbone of this Nation is the small 
towns which offer the greatest buying 


potentiality in the country with the least 
resistance. It is here that the great bulk of 
the 600,000 readers of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN live. 


This great audience of AMERICAN 
WOMAN readers live in the best homes in 


these small towns. 


You cannot afford to leave THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN off your list. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


IVestern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mer. 
80 N Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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salesman, each man covers all ac- 
counts in his territory. When an 
account crosses over the dividing 
line it comes into the handling of 
the man covering that territory. 

Plan B is in force in nine 
cities. This plan calls for one 
regular twelve-month-in-the-year 
resident junior salesman. In these 
cities we average six months’ time 
of a second junior salesman. 
This second man is a missionary 
consumer salesman every other 
month, The first man has his 
regular accounts on which he calls 
from twelve to thirty times a year. 
The second man has his own cus- 
tomers on whom he calls six times 
a year. The first man covers all 
“emergency calls” in the second 
man’s territory during the latter’s 
absences on missionary consumer 
work in other cities. Under 
Plan B the first man receives a 
salary and incidental expenses the 
year around. The second man is 
on salary and incidental expenses 
when in his home city, and trav- 
eling and living expenses when 
out on missionary consumer work. 

Plan C cares for our smaller 
trade in thirty-nine cities. In 
1923 we intend to add seventeen 
more to this list. Under Plan C 
we assign a man to the smaller 
trade in from two to four cities. 
The number depends on the close- 
ness of their geographical bunch- 
ing. The salesman makes his head- 
quarters in the city which de- 
mands the most of his time. From 
six to twelve times a year he 
calls on the smaller trade in his 
other cities. He is on salary and 
incidental expenses when in his 
“headquarters city,” and on sal- 
ary, traveling and living expenses 
while covering other cities. 


JUNIORS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
FULL-CAR SALES 


Plan D is based on fourteen 
traveling junior salesmen. They 
cover only small trade in big 
cities. But they specialize on se- 
curing orders for jobbers. These 
men work what we term the “job- 
bing zones”—territory well cov- 
ered by jobbers and in which only 
the largest of retailers are ac- 
customed to buy direct from the 
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manufacturer. These men 
called by us “paper men,” bec 
they are comparable to the ci 
advance men who put up “pa; 
ahead of the show. These “pa 
men” are advance agents for « 
star salesmen covering the j>! 
bing zones, By securing tl 
sands of dollars to be turned + 
the jobber, the “paper men” m 
possible the carload shipments 
senior men secure from the ; 
bers. Not only do these men m: 
cars certain but, also, they m 
them heavy cars. Our avera 
size car in this territory ri 
in excess of 60,000 pounds, 
against a 34,000-pound average 
country over. 

This Plan D calls for quick 
workers—salesmen who can scl 
on the first call and be remem- 
bered for six months until they 
call again. They are on salary 
of 50 per cent over the Plan B 
and Plan C men—and bow only 
to our six Plan A men in salary. 
They are paid full living and tray- 
eling expenses and receive full 
pay for ten months, half pay for 
one month and have one and one 
half months’ leave of absence 
without .pay. While we could 
give them  twelve-month-a-year 
work, they voted three years ago 
to ask for the present payment 
plan and system of work. 

But our near monopoly of the 
smaller trade in big cities by no 
means is left even to such a sales 
force. A big bet is a monthly 
house magazine of sixteen pages 
and cover for the smaller city re- 
tail trade and a bi-monthly house 
magazine of twelve pages and 
cover for our smaller jobbing 
city trade, 

These two house magazines arc 
entirely separate from our thirty- 
six page monthly magazine. While 
the two smaller publications were 
designed and are still edited for 
our city trade, they now reach 
small trade elsewhere. At monthly 
intervals (two weeks later thai 
the mailings of the house ma 
zines) we send out private mai! 
cards featuring our national 
vertising of the month. Six time: 
a year each of the “small trad« 
gets an announcement featur 1 
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some of our many new lines. We 
make it a point to tie up the visits 
of our specialty men and demon- 
strators, using a selected mailing 
list which differs for each of these 
groups. 

Because of the comparative 
sizes of salaries, the small ex- 
penses and the higher prices at 
which goods are sold, this small 
trade work in big cities is a truly 
wonderful investment for us. The 
volume helps out immensely on 
our plant overhead and adminis- 
trative surcharge. 

Best of all, it absolutely bars 
any wise-headed newcomer from 
entering the industry and keeps 
local competition down to a mini- 
mum. Thus it prevents national 
invasion and keeps the leaks down 
to all but nothing. It leaves noth- 
ing for our most stalwart rival 
but the traditional squeal. 


K. B. Cressey, General Man- 
ager, Boston “Advertiser” 


Kendall B. Cressey has been made 
general manager of the Boston Adver- 
tiser. Mr. Cressey was general man- 
ager of the New York Herald and 
Telegram in 1916. Before that time 
he had been with the New York Mail 
and the Street Railways Advertising 
Company. 


New Account for Adamars 
Company ; 
The St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal 
Working Co., maker of lithographed 
cans, has placed its advertising account 
with the Adamars Co., St. Louis ad- 
vertising agency. Trade publications in 
the oil refining and distributing field 
will be used. 


American Molasses Co. Will 


Advertise 


The American Molasses Company, 
New York, has decided to advertise and 
has made plans for advertising one or 
two of its lodies products. It has ap- 
pointed the Thresher Service Advertis- 
ing, New York, as its advertising 
agency. 


Federated Engineers Appoint 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


The Federated Engineers Develop- 
ment Corporation, and its subsidiaries, 
including the Fedco Sales Company, 
Newark, N. J., have appointed the j 
Walter Thompson Co., Inc., as their 
advertising agency. 


INK 
New York Better Busine-s 


Bureau Incorporates 


New York’s Better Business Bu 
the formation of which was report 
Printers’ Ink of Ma has 
incorporated in New York wit! 
following directors: 

D. F. Houston, former Secretar of 
the Treasury and president of the l 
Telephone ‘Securities Company; R. 1 
Halsey, governor of the New \ ork 
Stock Exchange; Russell R. Whit 
publisher of the New York Comme ‘ia! 
and director and chairman , of 
Better Business Bureau Committe i 
the Advertising Club of New Y. k; 
George W. Hodges, former pres 
of the Investment Bankers Associat 

D. Robbins, chairman of the 
tional Vigilance Committee of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
World; Gates eGarrah, chair 
of the board of the Mechanics 
Metals National Bank; Lewis E. | 
son, chairman of the board of 
Irving National Bank; William 
Barr, president of the National F 
ders Association; J. . White, first 
vice-president of the Merchants As 
ciation of New York; H. S. Houston 
publisher of Our World and World 
Fiction, and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the National Vigilance ( 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and John | 
Pulleyn, president of the migrant 
Industrial Savings Bank. 
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H. P. Junkins with Cooper 
Underwear Co. 


H. P. Junkins, recently advertising 
manager of the International Corset 
Company, Aurora, IIl., is now with the 
Cooper Underwear Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., as assistant to the president. He 
will be in charge of research for the 
Cooper company and will devote part 
of his time to the reorganization and 
development of the company’s adver 
tising department. 


Cooper Tire Account with 
Chicago Agency 


The Cooper Corporation, Cincinnati, 


‘ le 


manufacturer of ooper” automo! 
tires and “Cooper” storage batteres, 
o its advertising account with 
cJunkin Advertising Company, 
cago. The advertising plans of this 
count include campaigns in magaz 
newspapers and agricultural publicat 


Federal Farm Loan Board 
Advertising 


The Federal Farm Loan Board, W 

ton; the Federal Land Bank, Spring 
fe d, "Mass.; and the Federal | and 
Bank, Baltimore; are now advert ing 
in farm papers. 

These campaigns are being directe:! by 
al Charles Advertising Service, ‘ew 

ork. 
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Just one fact—and he’s a 
year ahead of his competitors 


\ simple, obvious service-to-the- 
consumer idea had been known for 
several years to the manufacturers 
of an important item of wearing 
apoarel. The idea involved but 
little additional expense and 
trouble. 


“Some day we’ll do that,” they 
said—“‘when the public wants it.” 


Our client went to the public 
through a Richards’ survey. He 
learned that the public wanted this 
extra service feature and wanted it 
now. The great majority of the 
women interviewed stated em- 
phatically that they would favor 
the merchandise of the manufac- 
turer who introduced so practical 
and economical an innovation. 


“Some day” is today with our 
client. His complete fall line for 
men, women and children fea- 
tures the “obvious” idea that the 
public will whole-heartedly wel- 
come. 


Establishing just one fact put 
him a year ahead of his competitors. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
An cAddertising Agency — Est. 1874 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


‘Facts First — then IDS 


CHARD 
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The Right to “Refuse 
to Sell” 


U. S. Gutra Percna Paint Co. 
Provipvence, R. I., June 19, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Just at present we are much interested 
in articles regarding “‘The Right to Re- 
fuse to Sell,”’ a very good example of 
which appeared on page 81 of your Jan- 
uary 26, 1922, issue. 

Articles that deal in any way with the 
legal right of the manufacturer to sell 
one dealer in a territory and to refuse 
to sell others, because of territorial 
agreement rather than because of price 
maintenance reasons, would be especially 
interesting. 

. S. Gutta Percua Paint Co., 
GarpNeR TILLINGHAST. 


T= right to refuse to sell, or 
to put it another way, the 
right to select one’s customers, is 
not seriously in doubt when it is 
dissociated from price-maintenance 
schemes, agreements to refrain 
from handling the goods of com- 
petitors, or other methods which 
have been adjudged restraints of 
trade. The policy of appointing 
exclusive distributors on a terri- 
torial basis is a very common one, 
and when standing by itself is 
hardly likely to be attacked. So 
well is this recognized that we 
have never seen it seriously dis- 
puted except in connection with 
other practices tending to restrain 
competition, or to create a mo- 
nopoly. The Supreme Court of 
the United States declared in the 
Colgate case: “In the absence of 
any purpose to create or maintain 
a monopoly, the act does not re- 
strict the long-recognized right of 
a trader or manufacturer engaged 
in an entirely private business, 
freely to exercise his independent 
discretion as to parties with whom 
he will deal. And, of course, he 
may announce in advance the cir- 
cumstances under which he will 
refuse to sell.” 

The most important feature of 
that pronouncement is the opening 
clause, which effectively qualifies 
the whole paragraph, and which 
appears to have been overlooked 
by a great many business men and 
some lawyers as well. The Clay- 
ton Act specifically forbids certain 
kinds of business conduct, such as 
the sale of goods upon condition 
that the purchaser will not deal 
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in the goods of competitors, and 
price discriminations which are 
not based upon differences in the 
quantity or the quality of the 
goods sold. Both prohibitions «re 
qualified, however. The first is 
illegal only when “it substanti: |ly 
lessens competition, or tends to 
create a monopoly,” and p-'ce 
discriminations are lawful w? en 
they merely represent “the sei-c- 
tion of customers in bona ‘de 
transactions not in restraint of 
trade.” There is plenty of latit: de 
for exclusive dealer arrangem¢ »ts 
so long as they are kept free frm 
entanglement with other acts 
tended to restrict competition — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Canadian Fruit Growers t 
Advertise 


The Niagara Peninsula Growers, I 
are planning a newspaper advertising 
campaign to advertise their fruits. Each 
variety will be featured as it is ready 
for the market. 

The Niagara District Grape Growe: 
Ltd., also plan an advertising campaign 
to commence early in the fall. News 
papers and general mediums will be used 

The Canadian Kiddie Kar Company, 
Elora, Ont., is running a campaign to 
advertise Kiddie Kars and Kiddie Karts 
Small space is being used during the 
summer, which will be increased grad 
ually until the peak is reached for the 
Christmas trade. 

These advertisers have retained the 
Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, to direct their 
campaigns. 


Valve Account with Pittsburgh 


Agency 
The National Valve & Mfg. Company, 


Pittsburgh, manufacturer of special 
valves and power piping, has placed 
account with the Technical Publicity 
Company, an advertising agency of that 
city. Trade publication and direct-mail 
advertising will be used. 


Clinton Brown Makes a 
Change 


Clinton Brown, who has been 
o- e of advertising promotion for the 
Leute Times, has resigned to 
-e. associated with Ferree & Ta) 
advertising service agency of that « 

¢ firm will hereafter be known as 
Ferree-Taylor-Brown. 


“McCall’s Magazine” 


Appointment” 
McCall’s Magazine has appoirted 
Blanchard, Nichols and Coleman a: its 
Pacific Coast advertising representat: ‘es 
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Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Full Page of News P hoto- 
graphs every day— 

The POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Full Page of Comic Features 


every day— The POST-DISPATCH 


Only oneDaily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Double Page of Features for 
Women every day— 


The POST-DISPATCH 


Only oneDaily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes Four Pages of Sport News 
and Features every day— 


The POST-DISPATCH 


Only oneDaily Newspaper in St. Louis, 
in the evening field, publishes the Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatches— 


The POST-DISPATCH 








Si. Louis is an Evening newspaper 
toon—a ONE newspaper town— 
and the Post-Dispatch is FIRST 
ir ST. LOUIS. 


National Representative 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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Tlustrated by 
Rutherford Boyd 








“What did you suppose we were going into 
politics for if not for special privilege? 
What's the use of having friends?” 


—from Collier's for 
July 1, 1922 
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Collier’s columns are always open 
to as Clear and honest a voice as 
that of William Allen White. In 
the July 1 issue we are proud to 
i print a great article in which he 
Jsurveys America as twenty-five 
years ago he surveyed his own 
State in that famous document, 
7 “What’s the Matter with Kansas.” 
We know of no one with whom 
we more often find ourselves in 
accord than Bill White. The fact 
that we cannot completely agree 
with all that he says is no reason 
why Collier’s readers. should be 
denied the privilege of reading him 
and making up their own minds. 























Then read what Heywood Broun 
hastosay of William Allen White’s 
article in this same issue. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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Do These 
Out-of-town 
Merchants 
See Your 
Product 
Here? 


T is like “killing two birds with one stone” to 
launch a product successfully on the Baltimore 


market. 


Take your own product, for instance. Suppose it 
were enjoying a big, active demand in such well- 
known retail stores as The Leader. The first thing 
that would occur to the out-of-town merchant buyer— 
and he gets so many profitable ideas while ramblin 
around these retail stores while in Baltimore—woul 
be: “That will sell at home, too. I will include 
it in my order at the wholesale house.” 


Wouldn’t it be a matter of sound business foresight 
to insure the success of your product on the Baltimore 
market by intensive advertising in the NEWS and 
AMERICAN—the papers that reach practically 


every buyer’s home in and near Baltimore every day? 


And then, through its Baltimore popularity, reach 
these merchant buyers who visit Baltimore’s wholesale 
houses by the tens of thousands yearly from that 
territory extending from Pennsylvania to the Gulf? 


ee es ee aie 


The Leader is s::uate 
in the very heurt o 
Baltimore’s shopping 


For nearly twenty years 
under the management 
of the Cahn, Coblens 
Company it has been 
one of the leading de- 
partment stores of the 
city. 


Mr. Leon C. Coblens of 
this firm is shown in the 
photograph above. 
Aside from their wide 
connection in business 
circles, both Mr. Cahn 
and Mr. Coblens are 
prominent figures 
among Baltimore's pub- 
lic-spirited citizenry. 


Baltimore my have confidence in a product when they “‘see it in the NEWS 


and AMERI 


AN.” Combined rate for these two papers for 1,000 lines or more 


is 30¢ daily, Sunday, 35¢; Sunday American Rotogravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE_BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americgn 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 
n Representative 
150 Nassau Street 


Advertising Manager 


. BE. LUTZ 


estern Represent tive 


Lede Zor Bide 
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Translating “Starchless” into 
“Stylish” for Collars 


A } ational Campaign to Establish an Orphan Product with the Trade 
and the Public 


A) Interview with Max Phillips, of the Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York 


By Roy W. Johnson 


With respect to advertising, 
many business men are still 
in ‘he position of the apocryphal 
ind vidual who owned the leaky 
roo —when it rained he couldn’t 
fix it, and when the sun shone it 
didy’t need fixing anyway. So 
wit: advertising—when business 
is bad they can’t afford it, and 
when business is good, why adver- 
tise at all? The logic is unim- 
peachable, but as a business philos- 
ophy it has certain drawbacks 
of a practical character. It leaves 


the future a little too much at the 
mercy of circumstances. 

In contrast to the foregoing, the 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, though 
business has been good on Van 


Heusen Collars ever since the first 
announcement was made to the 
trade, has tripled its advertising 
appropriation in the past year, and 
is running a campaign of full- 
page proportions, not merely for 
the purpose of selling collars, but 
with the idea of changing the con- 
ception of good taste among col- 
lar wearers. 

In the first place, it is said that 
the Van Heusen Collar was re- 
jected with scorn by every manu- 
facturer in Troy, and had come to 
bear all of the earmarks of an 
orphan child by the time it was 
accepted by the Phillips-Jones 
Corporation. At any rate, when 
John Manning Van Heusen, the 
inventor, happened to meet Alfred 
Wallerstein he expressed himself 
as discouraged with his year’s ef- 
fort to interest collar manufac- 
turers. Mr, Wallerstein, however, 
being an advertising man with a 
we |-developed bump of optimism, 
ypined that he cou!d place it, and 
lic so. He induced the Phillips- 
Joves Corporation to adopt the 
rphan, and undertake the re- 
sp_nsibility for its upbringing. 
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It appears that problems of 
production had a great deal to do 
with the difficulties that were 
encountered. The process of manu- 
facture is a slow one, as compared 
with other collars, requiring spe- 
cial looms, special treatment of 
yarn, and so on. A large reserve 
stock cannot be acquired in a 
hurry. Furthermore, the attitude 
of the big collar manufacturers 
toward the product did not lead 
to overconfidence in its popularity. 
Therefore it was decided to give 
it a tryout in the New York 
market before too much money 
was tied up in reserve stocks and 
manufacturing equipment. When 
the first announcement was made 
a little over a year ago through 
the trade press and a short cam- 
paign in the New York newspa- 
pers, the company had a reserve 
stock of only a few thousand doz- 
ens, and was turning out collars 
at the rate of several hundred 
dozens a day. 

Immediately it became evident 
that the popularity of the orphan 
child had been seriously under- 
estimated. In fact, it rapidly be- 
came embarrassing. The reserve 
stock was gone almost before the 
newspaper campaign was fairly 
started, and orders from retailers 
were received so fast tha: it was 
utterly hopeless to try to keep up 
with them. Furthermore, the de- 
mand refused to confine itself to 
New York territory, but spread 
pretty much throughout the whole 
country following the trade-paper 
circulation. In one sense the try- 
out was a howling success, but 
the company was in somewhat the 
position of the boy who had a calf 
by the tail, and would have been 
much obliged if somebody had 
told how to let go. 

Men were certainly not con- 
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scious of a radical desire for any 
change in collars. Their dissatis- 
faction, as far as it existed, was 
unconscious. But with the first 
Phillips-Jones advertisement, this 
unconscious dissatisfaction trans- 
lated itself into a desire for the 
new and different collar. 


Introducing 


VAN REAL 


ANEW STYLE SUMMER 


VAN HEUSEN 


TENTED 


the Worlds Smartest on 


Smarter than a stiff collar, mee comforteble than a soft collar. 


Ash your dealer to show you the VAN REAL Collar—and the new 
mepliges shirt, VAN CRAFT, with the VAN HEUSEN Collar attached 


PHILLIPS-JONZS CORPORATION, Mets 


——————_—_—_ 


1225 BROADWAY 
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All things considered, the 
utation of the product amon; 
trade suffered severely. The 
pany was still oversold, and w 
be for some time to come 
doubtedly—but the accusatio: 
unfairness and favoritism w 
dangerous leaven to be perm 
to work in the m 
of the trade. To 
test against it w 
amount merely t 
protestation of 
own virtue—hard] 
convincing proced 
The plain truth 
the matter was s 
ciently extraordi: 
as hardly to be « 
vincing either, Sone- 
thing ought to be 
done about it. | 
what? 

The present cam- 
paign of national ; 
vertising is the 
swer to that questi 
The company is usin; 
full pages in nation: 
mediums, not to 
an already overso 
product, not to pro 
test its virtue and in- 
nocence, not to rec- 
ommend the Van 
Heusen as a “soft’ 
collar or a 
collar, but to establish 
it firmly in the minds 


NEW YoRK 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL PERIODICALS HAS SOMETHING 
OF THE APPEARANCE OF USUAL COLLAR COPY WITH —a 
SPECIAL VAN HEUSEN ARGUMENT IN THE TEXT 


I don’t suppose that the other 
collar manufacturers took unfair 
advantage of the situation. They 
didn’t have to. Their salesmen 
were pretty sure to be asked 
“Why can’t I get Van Heusen 
Collars?” and salesmen are hu- 
man. The natural answer was to 
the effect that Phillips-Jones were 
probably gunning for the big 
trade, and letting the little fellow 
wait. The situation could hardly 
have been better from the stand- 
point of competitors—the same 
concerns, be it remembered, which 
had swept the orphan child from 
off their doorsteps. 


of the trade and of 
the public as a collar 
standard article 
of apparel for all- 
year wear, and for 
all informal occasions. The com- 
pany is well assured that when 
the product is once firmly es 
tablished in the public mind as 
a standard article, the prejudice of 
the trade can safely be left to take 
care of itself. It is not attempting 
to “force” the dealer, but to bring 
about a condition where he will 
see that his own best interest de 
mands that prejudice be forgotten. 

The page advertisment referring 
good-humoredly to “Ye Hall of 
Discomforts” has already been 
described in Printers’ Ink. This 
is at once a good-natured come- 
back at the American Laun/ry 
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M: chinery Company’s animadver- 
sic 1S On stiff collars and success- 
ful men, and an important part of 
the campaign above referred to. 
Tle cartoon of the pall-bearers 
briuging the stiff collar into the 
“Fall” amid the plaudits of the 
crowd is intended to suggest that 
the starched commodity may be 
lail permanently aside, along with 
th dickey, the beaver hat, the 
ha-d-boiled shirt, and the other 
di.comfortable relics. 

You wear a soft shirt,” says 
the main text, “with a soft bosom, 
an soft cuffs; a soft hat; a coat 
with soft rolling lapels. Why? 

They’re more comfortable, and 
beiter looking. 

Yet not one of these things is 
7 ily so comfortable as is the 

an Heusen compared with ordi- 
nary collars—soft or starched. 

‘The Van Heusen is the World’s 
Smartest Collar because—it is the 
only collar with style woven into 
it—-and comfort tailored into it.” 

[his piece of copy is in reality 
a summary of the arguments al- 
ready advanced in _ preceding 
advertisements: comfort, smart- 
ness, style, etc. The company will 
use, for example, a full-page adver- 
— illustrating a new style 

an Heusen, in very much the con- 
ola collar advertising fash- 
ion. But the text will emphasize 
the comfort and smartness of the 
Van Heusen as a line of collars. 
A series of several pieces of copy 
of this same general character 
will be run, to be followed by a 
more unconventional advertise- 
ment by way of summary. 

At the same time, the company 
is featuring in large space the 
Phillips Cuff Shirt, the cuffs of 
which are made like the Van 
Heusen Collar, under the Van 
Heusen patent. This advertising 
has a double effect, in that it 
strongly emphasizes the idea of the 
Van Heusen Collar as a standard 
product, and by printing a price 
list it gives the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to earn a profit on his 
shirt business. Not long ago 
the writer saw the results of a very 
thorough investigation into shirt 
merchandising conditions, and “de- 
moralizing” is hardly too strong a 
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term to apply to the situation. 
Shirts, it appears, are in very 
much the same situation as ob- 
tained in the collar industry twenty 
years ago, before the Troy manu- 
facturers cleaned it up. It is the 
belief of the Phillips-Jones Corpo- 
ration that a standard line of 
shirts, with a distinctive feature, 
merchandised under a list of 
prices that are known as stand- 
ard, will be particularly welcome 
to the haberdashery trade. 

In a word, the prejudice which 
is latent in the minds of many 
dealers against the company is be- 





alfa dozen VAN HEUSENS 
will outwear and 


dozen 
always be as easy to launder as a handkerchie!. 
Nima styles— Price fifty conts— 41 dealers 





PHILLIPS JONES CORPORATION, Meters, 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








NEWSPAPER COPY EMPHASIZES THE CHIEF 
TALKING POINTS FOR THE COLLAR 


ing attacked, not by preaching or 


protestations, but by the most 
potent and direct appeal that can 
be imagined—to the _ dealer’s 
pocketbook. Results so far, al- 
ready indicated by the fact that 
the appropriation has been tripled 
since the campaign started, may 
be summed up in saying that the 
company has booked more orders 
for fall delivery than were repre- 
sented in the entire volume of its 
summer business. That speaks 
rather well for the effort to abolish 
the idea of a “summer” collar. 
And it is possibly another evi- 
dence of the success of the cam- 
paign that the company has felt 
obliged to bring patent infringe- 
ment suits against several of the 
Troy manufacturers who, it is 
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said, couldn’t see the Van Heusen 
Collar with a telescope. 

Probably few concerns are likely 
to meet with conditions parallel 
to those described in this story. 
None the less, the experience of 
the Phillip-Jones Corporation is 
significant of the uses to which 
advertising can be put, and of its 
importance even to the concern 
which may happen at the moment 
to be oversold. To determine the 
need for advertising requires the 
consideration of something more 
than the mere hunger for im- 
mediate orders. 


McFadden Publications Add 
Sixth Magazine 


The McFadden’ Publications, Inc., 
New York, formerly the Physical Cul- 
ture Corporation, will issue a new 
monthly publication in September which 
will be called Beautiful Womanhood. 

Beautiful Womanhood, the publish- 
ers say, “will be a magazine devoted 
to the personal development of the wo- 
man. That is, a magazine devoted not 
only to physical beauty and health, but 
to womanhood in the larger sense of 
self-development and self-improvement.” 

The new magazine will have a page 
size of 9%x12M%, and A. H. Young will 
be advertising manager, who is also ad- 
vertising manager of National Pictorial. 

Beautiful Womanhood is the second 
new publication to be brought out this 
year by the McFadden ‘ublications, 
Inc. Midnight, as announced in Print- 
ers’ Ink of May 25, will appear early 
in August. 

The other publications are: Physical 
Culture, True Story Magazine, National 
Pictorial and Movie Weekly. 


United Drug Has Profitable 
Quarter 


The United Drug Company, Boston, 


manufacturer of “Jonteel,” ‘“‘Klenzo 
Dental Creme” and “Rexall” products, 
had net sales for the quarter ending 
March 31 of $14,194,082. The cost of 
this merchandise sold was $9,802,394, 
which, plus operating expenses of $3,- 
332,160, left a merchandise profit of 
$1,059,528. 

After depreciation and taxes were de- 
ducted, the company showed a total 
profit of $712,145 for the quarter. 


James C. Reynolds Returns to 
Dallas ‘Times-Herald” 


James C. Reynolds, who for the past 
year has been advertising manager of 
the Wichita, Kan., Beacon, has re- 
joined the staff of the Dallas, Texas, 
Times-Herald, with which he was con- 
nected before going with the Beacon. 
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Automotive Advertising }an- 
agers Form Council 


An, advertising managers’ counc! to 
discuss ways and means of incre sing 
the return r dollar from autom tive 
advertising is being formed by the 
tor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
sociation, made up of 400 equip 
accessory and tire corporations. 

The association’s board of dir: 
recently voted the establishment o 
council, following a referendum 
of the members in which over 
firms signified their desire to be r 
sented on such a council by sale 
advertising managers. 

Three or four meetings a year wi 
held, there will be a bulletin and < 
features, and special attention, 
from general problems of the ind: 
will be given to advertising activit 
parts and accessory manufacturers 
is planned to have not only the a 
tising managers of the member fi 
but also the other merchandising « 
utives present at each meeting. 1 
in the council will meet in Septen 

he work conducted is intende: 
be entirely suggestive and educati: 


Bridgeport Advertising Cl: 
Elects 


The Advertising Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., at its annual meeting, elected 
A. H. Guertin, manager United Ad 
vertising Corporation of Connecticut, 
president; Hoyt Catlin, advertising 
manager Bryant Electric Company, vice 
president; rs J. Hill, secretary Nichols 
Underwear Corporation, secretary- 
treasurer; and as directors the follow- 
ing: Lois Bennett, advertising manager 
The D. M. Read Co.; Rose Kiehl, Post 
Publishing Co.; H. C. mnett, adver- 
tising manager The Bassick Co.; A. E 
Belisle, manager industrial sales The 
Bassick Co.; and William B. Griffin, 
advertising manager Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Company. 


Optical Distributors to 
Advertise 


The Luxor Optical Corporation, New 
York, distributor of optical and _preci- 
sion instruments, has appointed Huber 
Hoge, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to handle its account. 

he company will first advertise the 
Boyce Inside and Outside Thermome 
ter, manufactured by the Boyce Movoto 
meter Company. 


New Accounts with Spivak 
Agency 

The following New York concerns 
plan an advertising campaign in trade 
Eerdivecsed and newspapers which will 
e directed by the M. Spivak Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York; Markun Bros., 
Bramson Bros., suits; Goldstein & F ilk, 
coats and suits; and J. H. Herbst and 
S. Goldkin, furriers. 
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Philadelphia: 


continues to break building records 





During the first five months of 1921, 5,486 building 
operations, entailing a total cost of’ $12,029,615, were 
authorized by the Philadelphia Bureau of Building Inspec- 
tion, and during the first five months of 1922, 9,152 opera~. 
tions, involving a total cost of $39,238,425, were author-, 
ized, aceording to figures made public by W. W. Gangble, 
the Stdtistician of’ Records. 


This is real evidente. of prosperity in Philadel- 
phia, and a big reason why opportunities for 
increased sales of merchandise of ‘all kinds in 
Philadelphia should be cultivated by live ad- 


vertisers. 
necticut, ° h il d h ° 
ei Dominate Philadelphia 
fichols 
ony Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
manager in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads — 


hl, Post 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in 


‘ ze 7 America. 

ertising A. B. C. Report of net paid daily 
‘ise the ‘ average circulation for six months 
ene ending March 31, 1922, 496,708 


+ Moto . 
copies a day. 


Ivak New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

once rns Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
a trade San Francisco—Allen Hofman, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
i London—125 Pail Mall, S.W. 1. 

Paris—5 rue Lamartine (9). 


pst and (Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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Stops you 


We have “black-and-white-reading” eyes. Color in a daily 
newspaper comes as a shock to them. It is startling. That 
is why it increases sales. It holds even the casual reader long 
enough for the name of product, color of container and gist 
of selling copy to be comprehended. It increases the number 
of probable readers; gives advertisers the vital first ten 
seconds of attention which mean, for worthy products, the 
success of an advertising message. 


Four color advertising is a new way for manufacturers to use 
the tremendous selling power of the NEW YORK EVE- 
NING JOURNAL. 


MEMBER 


NEW YORK 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 
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In the 16 page Saturday Magazine Section, a four-color page 

forms a dramatic climax to black and white schedules of 

other days in the week. It increases sales by making con- 
umers familiar with packages in actual colors, by showing 
r1erchandise as it appears. And advertisers on Saturday 
vave the advantage of increased circulation. 


000,000 readers 


These color pages do more than show containers, packages 
ind merchandise in actual colors, or capture the eye of the 
casual reader. As manufacturers know, many products, 
especially those of direct appeal to women, actually demand 
color to enhance their message, give it a charm consonant 
with the product or its use, create an atmosphere for both 
message and merchandise, and do what all effective adver- 
tising should—sell more goods. 


The Saturday Magazine Section makes a special appeal to 
women. Its Household, Health, Fashion and Beatrice 
Fairfax pages are written entirely for them, and the other 
editorial matter has decided feminine interest. 


Manufacturers who want to sell anything to New York 
women, from package foods to face powders will find that 
color pages in the Saturday Magazine Section of the NEW 
YORK EVENING JOURNAL offer a new and effective 
method of utilizing the largest daily circulation in America, 
in the richest market in the country. 


rite for special 
chandising plan 


A special merchandising plan has been 
worked out by which these color pages 
can help stimulate all of your retail 
outlets in this market. Details and 
rates will be sent on request. 


VENING JOURNAL 


ND AT 3 CENTS A COPY—5 CENTS ON SATURDAY 
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THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago* 


The advertising leadership of The Daily News in 
Chicago is confirmed. and emphasized by the offic al 
figures for May, 1922 (supplied by the Advertisi ig 
Record Co., an independent audit service ma 9- 
tained by all Chicago newspapers) , which show— 

(1) That THE DAILY NEWS in May not orly 

maintained its lead over all OTHER Chicago daily 

newspapers in the total volume of display advertising 
printed, but— 

(2) That THE DAILY NEWS accomplished the far 

more difficult feat of beating its OWN high record for 

the highest volume of business ever carried by any 

Chicago daily newspaper for the month of May by 

69,869 lines! 


Here are the Advertising Record Company’s fig- 
ures showing the total volume of display advertising 
printed in each of the six daily and two Sunday 
newspapers of Chicago, for the month of May, 1922: 


Comparison 

LINES LINES 
The Chicago Daily News 1,294,221 
The Daily Tribune 997,794 
The Daily Herald-Examiner... 
The American 
The Post 
The Journal 


The Sunday Tribune , 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner. 357,726 


The Daily News’ leadership over the 
next highest score, The Daily Tribune 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*For many years—and to-day—measured by all authoritative yearly statis‘ ics 
of daily newspaper circulation and advertising, THE DAILY NEWS IS 
FIRST IN CHICAGO 





Finding the “Limp” 


in Lame 


Excuses 


How Some Salesmen Are Taking the Starch out of Stock Objections 
to Buying 


By Frank L. Scott 


NE were talking about some 
of the old bromides that 
yers give the salesman for hold- 
ing off. Every man on the road 
is up against them. Sometimes 
s there with the answer. 
‘tener not. For many of these 
joary old veterans are just in- 
igible enough, just believable 
ough, just general enough, to 
cem almost unanswerable. But 
y sales manager friend and his 
asistant had enough suggestions 
make the old, old subject both 
interesting and hopeful. 

. “See me next trip!” Isn't 
at a fine old grand-daddy? It 
ounds so fair. It holds out so 
uch hope. One of the most 
ractical answers was formulated 
by a Massachusetts salesman. He 
says something like this: “I will 
be around again in six weeks. 
Meanwhile new advertisements 
for our line will appear in 4,500,000 
copies of national mediums. 

“In this city one out of every 
five adults will buy about $1.50 
worth of goods of our class. 

“This business will be divided 
among seven dealers—you being 
one of them. 

“And, say, something may keep 
me from getting here in six weeks. 
What then? 

“Another thing: Some competi- 
tor of yours may even now be 
planning a drive on our line dur- 
ing that period. He might be 
planning it without my knowledge. 
= if I knew, I couldn't 

divulge a confidence. 

“Finally, how do you know that 
your stock will last six weeks?” 

2. “There’s no demand for your 
brand right now.” Another stall- 
off, most likely. Definite facts 
are great comcbacks for indefinite 
excuses like this. The live sales- 
man can quote experiences of 
cther dealers who have a demand 
for the product “right now.’ 


Sometimes these wake up the 
buyer. At least they take the 
thunder out of this often pointless 
claim. 

3. “Smith gives me more liberal 
credit arrangements.” “Yes,” said 
the assistant sales manager, “and 
if that’s what makes your business 
go, you'd better buy from the 
lowest-down, least-known, longest- 
profit manufacturer in the field. 
He may give you more credit than 
you ever dreamed of getting.” 

4. “Oh, my trade is satisfied 
with the goods I give.” “Yes, and 
they'll be more than satisfied when 
you give them something still bet- 
ter. You know that. Every cus- 
tomer is grateful to the dealer 
who gives him a better cigar, bet- 
ter shoes, better candy or a better 
phonograph. Don’t tell me that 
your stock has reached the point 
of perfection!” 

5. “I’ll put them in when I get a 
call”” And an auto accessory 
salesman who was tired through 
and through of listening to this 
one, replied, “Ever have a call for 
Cadillac cars?” 

“Why, no!” said the garage 
man (assuming he wasn’t a Cadil- 
lac agent). 

“Well,” said the salesman, “if 
you put out a sign ‘Cadillac 
Agent’ you'd get some ‘calls,’ 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Ye-e-es,” was the reply. 

“Well how the dickens do you 
expect to get a lot of calls for 
products you don’t’ stock, don’t 
display, don’t push?” 

6.“I want the exclusive 
agency.” Careful study has shown 
that the sales of many articles 
multiply only with a large number 
of dealers in a given town. A 
prominent store in Cleveland gave 
this excuse for refusing to stock a 
well-known dollar specialty. The 
smaller dealers about him all 
bought. The leader was astonished 
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at the “calls” he began to get. 
This manufacturer finds almost 
infallible the policy of surrounding 
the exclusive agency hunter with a 
circle of dealers who are not 
hypnotized dy the “me only” 
idea. 

7. “People in this locality prefer 
a different type of goods.” One 
salesman who was particularly up 
against this objection has learned 
pretty well how to meet it. He 
approaches the dealer somewhat in 
this way: “If you were opening 
up a hat store, a full line of Stet- 
son Hats would go a long way 
toward assuring you success. Isn’t 
it so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if you were going to sell 
groceries you'd hardly want to do 
without Ivory Soap and Uneeda 
Biscuits. 

“Think of opening a store of al- 
most any type. Fifty to one the 
first items you would put in would 
be nationally known goods. Do 
you know of any line where a 
dealer can open shop on local 
goods alone? Now, admitting that 
you have a good call for your 
locally made stuff, can’t you see 
that there is a strong trend toward 
nationally known, nationally sold 
goods?” 

Development of this thought 
usually interests the dealer to the 
point where he is at least willing 
to give the national goods a chance 
beside the local product. 

8. “I’m all stocked up with your 
goods—have too much now.” 
Often a legitimate excuse, but 
more often used as a blind to put 
off the salesman. One house has 
trained its salesmen to work par- 
ticularly hard on this objection. 
If the dealer is really loaded, the 
salesman is instructed to use all 
means at hand to set things mov- 
ing again. This sincere desire to 
help automatically uncovers the 
validity of the objection. In the 
face of it the dealer simply can- 
not refuse to give facts and 
figures, and these give the sales- 
man an intelligent basis on which 
to work. “Never,” says one sales 
manager, “let the dealer give you 
this excuse without telling just 
what stock he has on his shelf.” 
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9.“I have too many brands 
now, and I must keep down my 
investment.” This is somet mes 
too easy an objection for the 
conscientious salesman to swaiiow, 
A garage man said the other day, 
“Up to four months ago I was 
carrying six makes of tires. A 
smart salesman got me to crop 
them all and put in his high-priced 
tires and one cheap make. I ind 
that my customers are readie: t 
accept these brands, and I really 
have cut down my _ investment. 
Other salesmen were trying to get 
me to add another tire instead of 
selling me on the idea of starting 
fresh on a better basis.” 

10. “Your price is too high.” 
The dealer often sincerely means 
this. But some dealers do not 
really know what price their cus- 
tomers will pay. A certain manu- 
facturer had great difficulty in 
marketing a fairly high-priced 
accessory for Ford cars. Dealers 
simply wouldn’t believe that the 
customer would pay that much. 
Finally a brief sales talk was 
worked out for the salesmen. 
After failing to sell the dealer, 
the salesman would say to him, 
“Will you let me try to sell one 
of these to the next three Ford 
owners who stop here for gas? 
If I succeed, you'll get regular 
profit on the sale.” The garage 
man nearly always _ consented. 
The salesmen averaged nearly two 
sales out of every three attempts. 
Slow work? Somewhat. But it 
paid handsomely in the long run 
and took all the power out of the 
dealer’s objection. 

Yes; there are dozens of otlhier 
varieties of buyer’s “stalls,” but 
the best part of it is that some- 
where there is a good answer to 
every one of them. 


P. J. Hawke with Dan A. 
Carroll 


Hawke, until recently Easte: 
representative of The Independent, 
later advertising manager of The 


Paul J. 


dustrial Digest, New York, has j« 
the advertising staff of Dan A. Car 
special newspaper representative, > 
ork, and will handle the solicitati: 
general accounts. Mr. Hawke st: 
his advertising work with the Chi 
Tribune. 
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‘Christian Science Monitor” 
Opens Cleveland Office 


jhe Christian Science Monitor has 
lished a new branch advertising 
e in Cleveland. From this office it 
cover the territory of Ohio, west- 
New York and Pennsylvania, West 
rginia and southern Michigan. Eu- 
C. Batten is manager. 
~ }orace H. Delano has been ap- 
ted manager of the branch advertis- 
office of The Christian Science Mon- 
in Chicago, succeeding Charles M. 
zey, who has been transferred to 
ton, where he will be engaged in 
promotional work. 


1.L.D. for Charles P. Taft 

harles P. Taft, publisher of the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, and Mrs. Taft, have 
eah been given a degree of doctor of 
laws by the University of Cincinnati. 
In presenting them for the degree, Dean 
More referred to Mr. and Mrs. Taft as 
“First Citizens of Cincinnati.” 


“Popular Radio” Makes E. R. 


Crowe an Officer 
E. R. Crowe, head of E. R. Crowe & 
Company, Inc., “The Newstand Group” 
of magazines, has been elected vice- 
president of Popular Radio. He has 
been a member of the board of directors 
of this magazine. 
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Nash Sales Organization 
Advances C. H. Bliss 


_ C. H. Bliss has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager of the Nash Motors 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., succeeding 
W. W. Smith, who becomes a factory 
distributor for the Nash car in Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Bliss has been with the 
Nash company five years, working at 
first in the company’s shops and later 
joining its sales force. 


Publication Changes Name and 
Widens Field 


The American Vinegar Industry, a 
publication formerly devoted to the in- 
terests of manufacturers of vinegars 
and cider, has widened its scope to in- 
clude fruit products and has changed 
its name to The American Vinegar In- 
dustry and Fruit Products Journal. It 
is published by the Avi Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


Death of Frank C. Merrill 

Frank C. Merrill, who has been with 
the Chicago office of Paul Block, Inc., 
New York publishers’ representative, 
for the last six years, died suddenly on 
June 17 in Detroit. Mr. Merrill was 
a may old. He was postmaster at 
Bay City, Mich., under the Roosevelt 
Administration and formerly edited a 
local paper there. 
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George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 








Norfolk Dairy Company Is Con- 
verted to Advertising 


Milk Price Reduced 18 Per.Cent, Dairy Company’s Sales Incre \se 
14 Per Cent 


T has been said that milk is 

among the hardest commodities 
to sell through advertising, and 
that it is almost impossible to in- 
crease the demand for it through 
advertising. This is theory, But 
let a city council discuss a pro- 
posed ordinance that will affect 
- the milk busirfess and then let 
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CONSTANT TALKING ABOUT MILK HAS 
BROUGHT ITS REWARD 


a milk company answer the city 
council in paid space and the 
theory will be shattered. 

In Norfolk, Va., a milk com- 
pany, the Millner Dairy, acquired 
the advertising habit in this man- 
ner and increased its retail out- 
put by 60 per cent in one year. 

After it found that paid space 
advertising defeated the proposed 
ordinance directed against it, the 
company decided that the theory 
that milk could not be sold 
through advertising was wrong. 
But before it started to contract 


for space, it altered its distri 
tion methods and then bettered 
product. It used space in a N 
folk newspaper three times a wi 

Price was not featured. Str 
was laid on quality and build 
of good-will, authorities w 
quoted from time to time and + 
relation of milk to health and 
use as a food promulgated. 

Direct-mail advertising (bo 
lets done in different color co 
binations and sent with statemen's 
of accounts) were used to sup- 
plement the newspaper work. 

Only one semi-blunder wis 
made and that was in the for 
of a pamphlet in which the com- 
pany tried to explain to the doc- 
tors a few vital facts about mil! 
and the advantages of pasteuriz: 
tion. This was not received 
the proper spirit so all other 
efforts along this line were di 
carded. It was found that the 
medical profession was adverse to 
approving any milk unless certi 
fied and as Millner also distributed 
a certified product, it decided that 
educational propaganda along th 
lines originally devised for doctors 
was unprofitable. 

The expense for all of the ad- 
vertising during the year 1921 
amounted to only one-third of on 
per cent of the total sales. 

What are the actual results 
from this use of advertising? 

In 1920 the sales amounted to 
$840,000. In 1921, with a decreas 
in price of about 18 per cent, th 
sales amounted to $960,000. Thi 
year they will go far over the mi! 
lion mark in the face of new con 
petition and more dealers tha 
were formerly in this city. 

The endorsement of the cit 
health department has been 1 
ceived, the business has been p 
on a much sounder basis, the px 
centage of overhead costs has be 
cut by the increase in busine 
and a valuable good-will has ben 
created. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


The Standard of Merchandising 
Practice for Newspapers endorsed by 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives, the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 

encies and Advertising Agencies at 
Milwaukee Convention is the standard 
of practice of The Indianapolis News. 


The campaign afterwards 
—accurate knowledge first. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office ® 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bidg. 

















H. L. MENCKEN 


Who Basks in 
The Evening Sun 


the Honorable H. L. Mencken 

disports himself. He takes racy 
sprints with cutting adjectives. He 
curves little balls of mud and sets them 
sailing at full speed. He hands out . 
sugar-coated pills of praise. He thunders 
challenges. He mixes metaphors. In 
short, he has a glorious time. To the 
morons, he hands out blither and 
blather, pish and posh, hodge and podge. 
To the intelligentsia he wafts out gentle 
subtleties—delightful epigrams—allur- 
ing aphorisms. 


fod iis< Honors in the Evening Sun, 


Mencken is Baltimore’s high-priest of 
literature. Many look upon him as 
America’s greatest critic. His admirers 
laud him a genius—a man with a master- 
ful style, brilliant thoughts, daring 
expressions. 





You either like him or don’t like him-- 
there’s no half way about it. And either 
way, the circulation figures go up! 


Sun writers mean prestige. And prestige 
means advertising results! 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE xiii SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


GUY 8. OSBORN 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Times Bidg., New York 





Baltimorean’s Don’t Say ‘‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say ‘‘Sunpaper“ 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





An Event of Importance 
to National Advertisers — 
ey 


A few exhibition spaces still are availabi> | aan 
for the Journal’s Fourth Annual Food an! § newly 
Household Exposition, October 23 to 29. not wl 


standp 
stead © 
More than 99,000 persons attended las i ia 
year’s exposition. It is planned to mak all wat 


. ° rations 
this year’s bigger and better than ever ms “ 
to the 


Some of the national advertisers who wil! wre int 
participate and who have reserved display ot A 
space are listed below: — 


Peet Brothers (Soaps) 
Log Cabin Products Co. (Syrups) 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. vest 
Pillsbury Mills (Flour, etc.) oublics 
John F. Jelke Co. (Butter Substitutes) pport 
James S. Kirk Co. (Soaps) tions, 3 
Genesee Pure Food Co. (Jell-O) great 
Rub-No-More Co. (Soaps) ~~ 
J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co. (Cheese) poratic 
Franklin Baker Co. (Cocoanut) under 
They | 
Your product ‘will be in good company. many 
Make your space reservations now. Demon- a 


strate your product to 100,000 consumers has ie 
and dealers. For information address— ——. 
Merchandising Department. a new 
tising. 
the bo 


The Milwaukee Journal |: 
FIRST—by Merit B® his, in 


ordina 
HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. sugges 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. oa B. 
Special Representatives + es tn 

New York Chicago San Francisco : hie 
11s 

: ing ha 
“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!’’ own | 
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Western Electric Shows College 
Men Importance of Their Course 


And Incidentally Directs Attention to Itself as an Employer of College 
Graduates 


By A. Rowden King 


[ spite of the humorous efforts 
of our friends of the comic 
pages Of the newspapers, the 
newly made college graduate is 
not wholly undesirable, from the 
standpoint of big business. In- 
stead of these new graduates find- 
ing that their services are not at 
all wanted, there are many corpo- 
rations that make a practice every 
spring of sending representatives 
to the chief colleges in which they 
ire interested, who make it their 
job to talk to the boys soon to 
graduate with the hopes of inter- 
esting a delegation of them to 
make application for jobs with such 
corporations, Some of these com- 
panies have gone so far as to con- 
duct a miniature campaign of 


advertising in the undergraduate 
publications, in order to bring the 


pportunities of their organiza- 
tions, as they see them, before as 
great a number of the under- 
graduates as possible. 

Such advertising of these cor- 
porations is quite likely to come 
under the head of self-praise. 
They tell how big they are, how 
many people they employ, how 
great their sales, etc. 

The Western Electric Company 
has adopted a sort of reverse- 
English attitude, and at the same 
time has created what amounts to 
anew form of institutional adver- 
tising. While it is advertising to 
the boys, the copy in the adver- 
tisement is not written around the 
company, but around the student, 
his interests and his problems, 
ordinarily concluding with the 
suggestion of how, in meeting 
and solving these problems, the 
undergraduate is laying the foun- 
dation for his fvture. 

This Western Electric advertis- 
ing has talked to the boys in their 
own language about the things 
that interest them—the place of 


athletics in undergraduate life, the 
practical value of mathematics and 
other disciplinary studies, the prop- 
er balance between classroom 
work and other student activities, 
the relative advantages of employ- 
ment in the large and the small 
company, and other live topics of 
this character. Through all of the 
series runs the dominating appeal 
that college is a place where a 
man must grasp the fundamentals 
and learn how to weigh facts and 
form judgments. 

“The electric industry needs 
men who can see far and think 
straight” is a last line which ap- 
pears in each of the advertisements. 
Almost unconsciously the company 
is setting up a philosophy of life 
of real value to the boys, and one 
which, coming as it does from an 
outside business organization, has 
probably more weight than would 
the same character of advice were 
it handed out to them by their own 
professors; and to anyone at all 
familiar with the undergraduate 
point of view this will be no cause 
for wonder. 


INSTITUTIONAL, FEATURE IS IN 
ECLIPSE 

The tie-up of the Western Elec- 
tric Company itself with all of this 
is extremely unobtrusive. Down 
at the bottom of the page, in small 
italics, is some innocuous state- 
ment like this: “The part which 
for fifty years this company has 
played in furthering electric de- 
velopment is an indication of the 
share which it will have in work- 
ing out the even greater problems 
of the future.” Just that and 
nothing more—and yet Philip L. 
Thomson, the company’s publicity 
manager, is well satisfied that, 
modest as is this reference, he has 
all sorts of evidence that the copy 
is doing its work in a most effec- 
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tive fashion, and to very much 
better purpose than if it were of 
the all too common trumpet-blow- 
ing variety. 

“We are interested,” said Mr. 
Thomson, “not so much in secur- 
ing our raw material from colleges 
in quantity as in quality, and we 


read like this? 


Does your P. M. schedule 


If your burning ambition is to excel as an all- 
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And from the fact that the com- 
pany employs more than 1,700 col- 
lege men, it looks as though the 
student’s faith was not misplaced, 

Better to develop the point of 
view that runs through al! of 
this series of advertisements, let 
one or two of them be explained 

in condensed form: 

1. The illustration 
is a group of students 
cheering at a foot- 
ball game. The copy 
reads : 


ONE TEAM EVERY. 
BODY CAN MAKE 


After the big game, if 
you don’t need a box of 
voice lozenges there is 
something wrong. When 
you show college spirit 
you are doing a fine thing 
for your college, a fine 








around society man, you couldn't have planned 
your evenings better. Such persistence will win 
out over the indolence of the rank and file, for as 
the poct says, 
**The heights by great men reached and 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

But if you intend to make your mark in engi- 
Beering or business, don't expect that supremacy 
on the waxed floor will help when you start hunt- 
ing a job. 

Not that you need swing to the other extreme 
as a “grind” or a hermit. Let's concede it is all 
right to minor in sociabilitics—but certainly it is 
only common sense to major in the math and 
sciences and English that will mean bread and 





butter to you later on. 

Remember this—the harder you work right 
now in getting a grip on fundamentals, the easier 
things will come to you when you must solve 
still bigger problems. And if you take it easy 
now—well, look out for the law of compensation. 

It's up to you. While you've got the chance, 
seize it, dig in, plug hard. It will pay—in 
cold cash. 


estern Electric Company 


Maybe it's against all compus tradition, but 
tood in jhe aber third in their 





are appealing to the man 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT ATTRACTED ATTENTION FROM BOTH 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY MEMBERS 


who 
Some of the best men 








thing for the men around 
you, but a finer thing 
for yourself. You are de 
veloping a quality, which, 
if carried into the busi- 
ness world, will help you 
to success. In_ business, 
as in college, make it a 
good, snappy Yea, team. 


2. The illustration 
is a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. The copy reads: 


DOES IT HURT MUCH 
TO OWN ONE? 


There is a campus say- 
ing that if a man has won 
a Phi Beta Kappa key he 
had better keep it out of 
sight when he goes look 
ing for a job. But seri- 
ously, is it too much to 
trace a logical connection 
between a man’s pro 
ficiency in getting ready 
for his vocation and his 
success in that vocation? 
Surely it is common sense 
that the better grip you 
get on your work now 
the more easily you will 


handle the big jobs later on. Develop 
this ability where and how you will, 
but develop it, because in the world of 








in the classes are coming to us 
with the statement, ‘I have been 
reading your talks with college 
men in your advertising, and it 
appeals to me that a company that 
can talk so understandingly of the 
undergraduate’s problems must 
have not only large opportunities 
for college men to develop, but 
must understand how to handle 
us when we get into the organiza- 
tion.’” 


affairs they reward it liberally. 


But the most interesting and 
resultful advertisement of all in 
this series is that which is re- 
produced with this article having 
the headline: “Does your P.M. 
schedule read like this?” 

The heading and the illustration 
tention of any college undergradu- 
ate. Because each day’s lectures 
are such as to instantly rivet the at- 
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DRAWING BY FRANKLIN BooTH (c) estey Oncan Co 


pre ORGANS, obviously, can be sold only to 
people of means, consequently we have used 
Vogue steadily with highly satisfactory results 
since we first began to advertise. We are con- 
vinced that Vogue’s roll of class readers offers 
an exceptional market for our instruments and 
we shall continue to use this medium. (Signed) 


The Estey Organ Company. 
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and recitations are usually differ- 
ent, they all make a practice of 
diagramming the schedule of their 
engagements—but not of course of 
their evening engagements after 
seven o'clock as in the schedule 
shown. 

There was plenty of evidence 
that the boys read this advertise- 
ment, digested it, liked it. In at 
least one college where the adver- 
tisement was run in one of the 
undergraduate publications, one 
of the other magazines was so 
impressed that it ran the text in 
its entirety in an editorial voicing 
the highest praise. 

But this particular advertise- 
ment came in for more than casual 
comment, 

One dean wrote in requesting 
a copy of the advertisement, ex- 
plaining that it had made a big 
impression upon him and his fel- 
low teachers because it told the 
boys something that the profes- 
sors had long felt they could not 
tell them and get the desired atten- 
tion and reaction. 

More requests for copies of the 
advertisement came in from deans 
and professors, explaining that 
they were so pleased with it, they 
would like to place it on their 
bulletin-boards where the boys 
would continually face it. 

Mr. Thomson had an edition of 
this “P. M. Schedule” advertise- 
ment printed in enlarged form, at 
the same time sending out letters 
to deans stating that they were 
obtainable upon request, enclosing 
a small copy with the letter. These 
advertisements were thumb-tacked 
on the deans’ bulletin-boards in 
more than 100 colleges. 

Not only that, but a spirit of 
sympathy and understanding has 
sprung up between the teaching 
corps and the company which is 
a result highly desirable in view 
of the objective of this advertising 
as first explained, namely that of 
obtaining more and better new 
graduates on the roll of the com- 
pany’s employees. 

Naturally, the results of this ad- 
vertising were reflected very prac- 
tically in the more ready reception 
accorded the men of the company 
who visit the colleges each year to 
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make their selections from among 
the graduating class. 

The campaign was started jn 
the fall of 1920 with thirty-five 
undergraduate publications. Since 
then the number has been increased 
to 150. A _ beginning has been 
made of running a modificati 
of the same copy in some oi 
leading alumni publications 
well. 


Agent’s Liability for Advert 
ing Bills 
Tue Messencer or Tue Sacrep Ii 
New York, June 22, 19 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to the letter in this w 
Painters’ Ink of D. O. Haynes & 
and your answer thereto as to the 
status of an advertising agent, it 1 
be well for the advertising world t 
derstand the present legal status of ar 
advertising agent in the fewest possib! 
words in order to work out a clea 
derstanding of the same when occas 
arises. 

An advertising agent is no mor 
less than an independent contractor, : 
principal responsible for a finished : 
sult. The privity cf contract 
tween the advertiser and the agent 
the one hand and the advertising 
and the publisher on the other 
Since, therefore, there is no contr 
relationship between publisher and 
vertiser, the way business is done 
adays the liability for the payment 
publishers’ bills is clear. 

Joun A. Murray, 
Advertising Manager 


Retail Coal Merchants Plan 
National Campaign 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, with headquarters in Ph ila 


delphia, is planning a national news 

per campaign to inform the public 

to production and distribution in the 
coal industry. The association will be 
gin advertising in the Chicago field 
soon, extending its activities later. T! 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, is handling this 
account. A. Brandwein & Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of Inner-1 

mattresses and other types of bedding, 
have placed their advertising ac: t 
with the McCutcheon-Gerson Service 
Plans for this account include trade 
paper and direct-mail advertising. 


W. J. Boyce with “Power 
Farming” 
W. J. Boyce, formerly with (C: 
field & Company and the Assoc 


Farm Papers, Chicago, is now 
Power Farming, St. Joseph, Mich 
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Mary MacKinnon, perhaps the best known of all 
fashion illustrators in this country, has just joined 
the staff of Harper’s Bazar. Henceforward, the 
fashion work of Miss MacKinnon will appear 
exclusively in the Bazar’s columns. Only in 
Harper’s Bazar will you find the work of Mary 
MacKinnon, Drian, Erté, Soulié, Baron de Meyer, 
Steinmetz, Hart, Corson—the great fashion artists 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Harper’ Bagar 
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ERGENCY COMMISSIONS!” 
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Demonstrable Leadership 


In addition to being one of the leading sectional farm 
journals in the United States, the comparative standing 
of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman in Oklahoma 
may be summed up as follows: — 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has: 


—more circulation 

—more Oklahoma circulation 
—better circulation 

—better circulation methods 
—lower rate 

—lower milline rate 

—more advertising 

—more exclusive advertising 
—better advertising 

—better physical appearance 
—and demonstrable editorial leadership 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTBell,Adv.Mqr. Oklahoma City 


E.KATz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 














Invading New Markets to Keep 
Surplus Equipment at Work 


U. S. Cartridge Company’s Campaign to Sell Copper Radiators for 
Automobiles 


HE close of the war left-a ment, and the law frowns upon 

great many concerns with sur- certain nefarious uses to which 
plus: machinery and equipment on it is sometimes put by the un- 
their hands—in some instances regenerate. The sporting goods 
whole factories. In many cases trade couldn’t absorb a fractional 
boards of directors sat in inquest part of the output, and it looked 
on the remains, sold 
off the property £00 peppers 
what it would bring 
(thereby shooting the 
machinery and equip- 
ment market all to 
pieces), and wrote off 
the transaction in the 
depreciation account. 
In other and more Over the top and 
notable instances, the cool on the hottest day 
surplus equipment 
was turned to new 











EITHER hest nor hills will worry you New York Fire and oot t Corer nq De 
partments They are on U.S. Army 
rplares 


Get a Cartridge Radiator 


uses, and considerable ine haneycomb radiate me are sane hated below ore outbred 
ingenuity was exer- note eran os ee work at the pce 
cised in order to find ond fot i of theca ne ra 
products and mar- 


wuleve 


kets. Not a few 

Fore we ntormation. write or telephone 
concerns ventured Be Corce 9610 
rather far afield SSSSSSENsS eto 
from their original =~ eg aga 


lines of business, and 
competed successfully 
with those already 
established in the in- 
vaded territory. 

The United States 
Cartridge Company, 
for example, found 


itself at the close of 

—s with enor- CARTRIDGE 
mous facilities for 
manufacturing, and COPPER RADIATORS 
a market that had 
suddenly vanished out 
of here into no- AUTOMOBILE REPLACEMENT WORK ADVERTISED BY A 
where. Among other CARTRIDGE MANUFACTURER 

things, it possessed 

the equipment for making seam- like a case of junking a lot of 
less copper tubing several times valuable automatic machines, or 
as fast as anybody seemed likely finding new worlds to conquer. 
to want it. There are awe- To cut the story short, the com- 
some and uncanny figures to pany climbed a _ few fences, 
show the unerring accuracy with metaphorically speaking, landed 
which the machines would turn squarely in the middle of the 
out the stuff—but copper tubing automobile-supply field, and pro- 
isn’t exactly a household orna- ceeded to make itself at home as 


wevsves ect 
Suanses sae 
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a manufacturer of copper-tube 
radiators. 

It was originally intended to 
sell the new radiators to the car 
manufacturers. But since nobody 
knew anything about the merits of 
cartridge radiators, and the cost 
was somewhat higher than other 
metals, the car manufacturer was 
not exactly enthusiastic. A cop- 
per radiator with a public reputa- 
tion was one thing—but this was 
something else again. Perhaps 
the manufacturers didn’t put it in 
so many words—but the gist of 
their remarks was to the effect 
that the new product had better 
go and get a reputation if it 
wanted to get anywhere with 
them. 

Whereupon the company climbed 
another fence—into the automo- 
bile repair field this time—and pro- 
ceeded to acquire the necessary 
reputation by advertising and 
selling cartridge radiators for re- 
placement work. Incidentally this 
represents not only good strategy, 
but the campaign is paying for 
itself as it goes along. 

Newspapers are used in terri- 
tory where the company has 
established agents, and good-size 
space is used with straight selling 
copy. “It’s better to change your 
radiator now, than rebuild your 
engine later” is one headline, for 
example. And the text con- 
tinues: “A poor radiator—one 
that doesn’t keep an engine cool 
under all running conditions— 
plays havoc with an engine. If 
your radiator leaks, clogs, or has 
insufficient cooling surface for 
your engine—look out! Burned 
out bearings—yes, even the labor 
of taking down an engine—cost 
more than a new radiator. On 
trucks and business cars espe- 
cially, loss of time during repairs 
is a serious factor.” 

A feature of all the copy is a 
schedule of standard prices for 
cartridge radiators as applied to 
the leading makes of cars. This, 
according to the company, is prov- 
ing a strong factor in getting the 
good-will and co-operation of the 
repair trade. The radiator repair 
and replacement business, it is 
said, has been badly disorganized 
by price competition, and the 
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trade is welcoming a chance to 
make a fair profit. The company 
is careful to pick the strongest 
dealers in a town, who are less 
likely to succumb to the tempta- 
tion to cut prices below a rea- 
sonable figure. The campaign has 
been very successful, according to 
the company, and many owners of 
large fleets of trucks have adopted 
the radiator as regular construc- 
tion as a result of the advertising. 

As compared with the alterna- 
tive of junking expensive ma- 
chinery, it is evident that the ex- 
periment has paid, even though it 
did mean the invasion of entirely 
new fields. 


Express Company to Advertise 


The Westcott Express Company, New 
York, trunk and baggage carrier, is 
running an advertising campaign in 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 
newspapers. The account is with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


L. A. McQueen Advanced by 
Goodrich Rubber 


L. A. McQueen has been appointed 
head of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company’s newly organized sales pro- 
motion department at Akron, O. Mr. 
McQueen had been assistant to E. D. 
Gibbs, director of advertising. 


Los Angeles “Express” Owners 
Have Another Newspaper 


Cal., Herald has been 
purchased by A. Dickson and F. W 
Kellogg, joint managers of the Los 
Angeles Evening Express. 


The Venice, 


Joins Atlanta Agency 
C. R. Powell, recently advertising 
manager for B. H. Levy Bros. & Com 
pany, Savannah, has joined the Calvin 
Stanford Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 


Bartley T. Brown is now with John 
G. Elbs, Rochester, N. Y., manufac 
turer of Woodcock macaroni and 
noodles and egg-handling devices. He 
will assist Henry B. Platman, sales 
manager and assistant general manager 
and will be in charge of sales promo- 
tion work. 


Lester A. Loeb has resigned as 
advertising and publicity director of 
the Drug & Chemical Credit Associa 
tion, the General Food Products Credit 
Association, and Confectioners Mercan- 
tile Agency. 
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In May, Minneapolis re- 
ceived 1,228 carloads of 
automobilies and trucks, a 
gain of more than 100% 
over May a year ago. The 
automotive dealers and dis- 
tributors of Minneapolis 
have placed 23% more of 
their advertising in the 
Journal in the last nine 
years than in any other 


paper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, ge 
pay sewed, *Mara & Ormsbee, I: 


























Can Demonstrations Pay Where 
People Buy Mostly by Phone? 


Many Advertisers Are Capitalizing This Apparent Disadvantage 


McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Battimore, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read with much interest the 
article, “The Ins and Outs of Store 
Demonstrations,” on page 41 of your 
May 25 issue 

We are firm believers in store demon- 
strations, yet we find it increasingly 
difficult to get the proper results from 
demonstrations in grocery stores due to 
the fact that in many localities and 
cities a large number of housekeepers 
rarely, if ever, go to the grocery store 
to purchase, but do their buying largely 
over the telephone. 

We are interested in knowing what 
other manufacturers of food products 
are doing to overcome this difficulty. 
There is no doubt in our mind that 
demonstrating a product direct to the 
consumer is an important link in the 
selling chain, but undoubtedly buying 
over the telephone increases the diffi 

is, of course, understood that we 
refer to store demonstrations conducted 
from Monday to Saturday and not 
simply Saturday demonstrations by the 
sales force. 
McCormick & Company, 
Frep W. Ensey. 


HAT Mr. Ensey says is true. 

The fact that there is an 
ever-increasing tendency to buy 
from service stores over the 
phone militates against the effec- 
tiveness of store demonstrations. 
It is a fact that women shoppers 
do not go shopping for groceries, 
meats and such necessities every 
day. They buy over the phone 
and, in the case of the chain or 
non-service store, they are likely 
to send a servant, a child or 
friend-husband with a list of the 
things needed. In a way this is 
not a particularly new develop- 
ment. Farmers have always been 
accustomed to doing their buying 
once a week, once every two weeks 
and in some cases once a month. 
Saturday is the great shopping 
day. Many country merchants sell 
as much on Saturday as they do 
the rest of the week. Even in the 
cities Saturday is the big day. 
Many women, who have been buy- 
ing over the phone or by messen- 
ger all week, go to the grocery 
in person to select the large 


Saturday order. We __ believe, 
though, this trend toward once-a- 
week buying really gets more wo- 
men into stores than visited 
them formerly. In the old days, 
women did not get out so much 
as they do today. Grocers used 
to send clerks daily around to back 
doors. Women who were served 
in this manner did not get to the 
store in person very often. In 
those days, due to bad roads or 
the distance from market, many 
farm women got into town only a 
few times a year. Today the 
farmer who does not go to the 
nearby city at least once a week is 
an unusual agriculturist. 


SATURDAY DEMONSTRATIONS 
FAVORED 

These market excursions, 
though, whether in the city or 
country, as we have already said, 
are likely to be made toward the 
end of the week. That is why so 
many food manufacturers are 
now inclined to confine their 
demonstrations to Saturday and in 
some cases to Friday, too, as in 
many parts of the country grocers 
are educating their customers to 
do their week-end buying on Fri- 
day. Saturday demonstrations 
have become a highly specialized 
division of selling. An article 
“Saturday. Demonstrations—How 
Advertisers Use Them” appearing 
in the May Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
described the technique of these 
demonstrations in detail. 

Many advertisers, however, are 
continuing the old custom of 
holding demonstrations through- 
out the week, despite the prevalence 
of telephone buying. They try to 
stage the demonstrations in large, 
centrally located stores, where 
there is likely to be considerable 
traffic every hour of the business 
day. It is the policy of several 
manufacturers to confine demon- 
strations to stores of this type. 

Other companies are not so par: 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Irvin S. Cobb is now writing 


exclusively for Cosmopolitan. 


Reprint from Printers’ Inx, issue of June 29, 1928. 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 





Soap requirements on 
farms are extra large 


There are more hands to wash per 
family, for one thing, than in the 
average city family, and they get very 
much dirtier, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s. (Farm women care about their 
hands, too, as shown by their preference 
in soaps. ) 


Then the farm house is a big affair, 
and requires frequent scrubbings after 
muddy boots. The house is usually a 
work shop, too, and a butcher shop, 
yet must be kept to dwelling neatness. 
Weekly and semi-annual housecleanings 
make the soap fly. Much cleaning soap 
is needed for the big dish washings, the 
preserving kettles, meat saws and cleav- 
ers, bathroom equipment. Altogether 
32.8 cakes or packages of soap a year 
is a modest item for soaps and powder 
for cleaning. 


The farm wash is a fearsome mass 
of thick, sweaty work-shirts and un- 
derwear, greasy overalls or trousers, 
work dresses, often horse blankets and 
carriage blankets or other equally grimy 
washables. Soap is cast liberally into 
the washing machine or boiler or rubbed 
desperately on the board. Ninety-six 
per cent. of all farm washing is done at 
home and 1.4 units a week per sub- 





THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000] 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 





scriber is the demand for soap and 
powder for washing. The market for 
special soaps, for washing fine fabrics, 
grows steadily as farm women wear 
more and more georgette, chiffon and 
crepe de chine. 


Most of the farmers have milk cans, 
pails, strainers, and separators to wash, 
which require a lot of soap. Then 26.1 
per cent. of The Farm Journal families 
buy disinfectant soaps, for bruises and 
cuts are frequent on the farm—some 
one or two manufacturers can profit 
greatly thereby. 


All in all, The Farm Journal sub- 
scribers are estimated to be spending 
$15,729,765 a year for soap. This 
would be a most productive field, for it 
is comparatively little worked, and 
easily and economically reached through 
The Farm Journal which “pays and 
proves it pays.” ' 


Our report, ‘““The Farm Market for 
Soap,” with details of brands preferred, 
buying time, and such merchandising 
information, is “loaned” without charge 
to manufacturers and agencies. 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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—can you imagine 


the successful retailer content to 
advertise to a hundred prospec- 
tive customers when there are 
thousands in his market, or just 
a thousand if there are millions? 


And further, that the same re- 
tailer would appeal. to hun- 
dreds, thousands, or millions 
living in territory he could not 
serve? 


Ridiculous? What about the 
manufacturer who does that 
very thing—the manufacturer 
with spotty distribution ~ who 
misuses advertising in mediums 
of national circulation obviously 
reaching just a few, often less 
than a hundred customers right 
where his goods are on sale and 
thousands upon thousands where wl 
he hasn’t a nickel’s worth of selli 
distribution? oy 
up a 
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ticular about excluding the small 
etailer. They will give a week’s 
lemonstration in any good store. 

The fact that the establishment’s 
patronage runs into a peak toward 

he end of the week, does not 

orry them. They claim that the 
ores are so crowded on Satur- 
ay that the demonstrator has little 
iance to work. She has a better 
pportunity to promote her prod- 
ict where only a few straggling 
customers are coming into the 
score. In other words these adver- 
tisers capitalize the very disad- 
vantages that Mr. Ensey described. 
store is rarely so small or its 
trade so dull that there is not at 
least one or two customers in it 
always. The demonstrator thus 
has time to deliver a real message 
to each of these visitors. 

Several manufacturers demon- 
strate only when they are putting 
on an intensive drive in a com- 
munity. All of the sales artillery 
is concentrated in a locality dur- 
ing this effort. The product is 
advertised in the local mediums. 
Special demonstration window 
displays are put in. Direct mail is 
often employed to get household- 
ers to visit the exhibit. In some 
cases canvassers are also used. 
By reason of the advertising and 
the other effort, many telephone 
buyers are influenced to go to the 
store and to try the product being 
demonstrated. 

few advertisers, recognizing 
the telephone tendency, instruct 
their demonstrators to give their 
selling talk over the phone. They 
get a list of the grocer’s customers 
and prospects. These are called 
up and invited to the demonstra- 
tion. If the invitation is not ac- 
cepted, an attempt is made to sell a 
small trial order over the phone. 
Properly handled these phone 
ene are very success- 
ul 
It would seem, therefore, as 
though the obstacle Mr. Ensey 
mentions is not serious if measures 
are taken to get around it.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Mary M. Murphy, who directs an 
advertising service in Montreal, has 
opened a Toronto office. 
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Advertising Employees’ Meri- 
torious Service 


The Twin Ports Electric Lines, 
which operate between Duluth, Wis., 
and Superior, Mich., evidently believe 
that a man’s good work should not go 
unnoticed. In its newspaper advertis- 
ing, the company informs its patrons 
how they can acquaint themselves with 
service facts concerning the men who 


carry them on their travels in the 
company’s cars. 
“By their sleeves ye shall know 


them” heads the copy, which goes on 
to say: 

“A single narrow stripe on the sleeve 
of a carman indicates that he is no 
longer a beginner, that he has served 
six months to five years and has proved 
himself a responsible and trustworthy 
employee. 

“The broad stripes each indicate five 
years of faithful performance of duty. 
You can count on it that these men 
are responsible citizens; most of them 
home owners and taxpayers. Each 
such stripe means mileage equal to six 
times around the world and passengers 
served to the number of nine times the 
combined population of Duluth and 
Superior. 

“The wearing of these stripes is evi- 
dence of a sense of pride in much use- 
ful work well done and entitles these 
men to your respect. 

“We appreciate your co-operation 
with our employees. You can do much 
to help improve the service and at the 
same time make their work more pleas- 
ant. The man who has yet to earn his 
first stripe especially appreciates such 
encouragement.” 

The advertisement is concluded by a 
sketch of one of the company’s quarter- 
century employees drawn by a fellow 
motorman. 


Kling-Gibson Agency Has 
Benetol Account 


The Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been retained 
to handle the advertising for the Benetol 
Sales Company, Minneapolis, for Benetol 
tooth paste, ointment and antiseptic 
mouth wash. Try-out campaigns in 
newspapers and magazines are in prog- 
ress now. 


Duplex Shingle Account with 
Buffalo Agency 


The Earl R. Maltby Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Duplex Asphalt Shingles and other 
asphalt roofing, has placed its advertis- 
ing in the hands of the Landsheft Ad- 
vertising Agency, Buffalo. 


«The Capitol Phonolier Corp. of New 
York, manufacturer of radio apparatus, 
has placed its account with Frank Kier- 
nan & Co., also of that city. Trade 
pubientions and newspapers will be 
used. 












Railroads Counteract Shippers’ In- 
clination to Await Lower Rates 





Announce in Advertising That Trouble Would Follow if Purchases 


Were Delayed until the Ten Per 


By J. G. 


UPPOSE circumstances made it 

necessary that you announce 
more than six weeks in advance 
that on a certain date you would 
make a material cut in the cost 
to the consumer of the commodity 
yeu manufacture. How would 
you combat the natural tendency 
of said consumers to order only 
for future delivery and thus get 
the advantage of the reduced 
prices? It is possible that several 
answers will readily occur, the 
easiest, of course, being to dis- 
continue seeking to make sales for 
immediate delivery and to concen- 
trate upon production against the 
big demand when the new prices 
would become effective. But, to 
make the problem a bit more dif- 
ficult, suppose the particular com- 
modity in which you deal is rail- 
road transportation. How then? 

That has been a problem of 
American railroad executives. On 
May 16 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down an opin- 
ion to the effect that existing 
freight rates were, on an average, 
10 per cent too high and suggested 
to the railroads that new rates, in 
accordance with this thought, be 
put in effect by July 1. Fixing a 
date so far in advance was due to 
a desire upon the part of the Com- 
mission to have the railroad com- 
panies make the reductions volun- 
tarily, rather than as a result of a 
formal order, and to admit of suf- 
ficient time for the preparation of 
the tariffs, etc. necessary to make 
effective the largest rate reduction 
in history. The railroads acted in 
accordance with the Commission’s 
wishes—they realized that if they 
refused, a formal order would fol- 
low which they would have to 
obey—and immediately printing 
presses were set to work on the 
task of giving the freight agents 
of the whole country new tariff 


Cent Reduction Becomes Effective 
Condon 


sheets showing the cost of tran 
portation or the way to comput 
it for the thousands and thousand 
of different commodities, th 
transportation of which goes t 
earn the bread, butter and jam 
American railroads. 

But that hiatus of six or seve: 
weeks between the date when th 
Commission declared its positio: 
and July 1 was a puzzler, par 
ticularly for the men responsib! 
for obtaining the traffic which 
moves over the railroads. Fo: 
months, ever since early in the 
year when the Interstate Com 
merce Commission entered upon 
the formal inquiry which termi 
nated in its reduced rate opinion, 
they had sensed hesitancy on the 
part of many shippers. They had 
found business men little disposed 
to make big committments, to 
place orders on more than a hand 
to-mouth basis, partly, probabl) 
because of the general business 
situation, but also unquestionably 
and to a large degree, because of 
the likelihood that some morning 
their favorite newspapers would 
bring the news that a freight rate 
reduction was at hand. “Why,” 
they argued, “should we order 
carloads of goods to move now 
at these high freight rates, if we 
can get along for the present with 
a case or two and an early rat¢ 
reduction is a certainty?” 


HOW RAILROADS COUNTERED T! 
COMMISSION’S ORDER 


This was a difficult situation to 
meet, but the Interstate Commerc 
Commission’s opinion, when it did 
come on May 16, made the period 
to July 1 even more complicated 
With a general coal strike on, ‘00, 
and_ railroad revenues alré 


ia) 


badly reduced on this accoun’. it 
was a time to try the heart 
the sturdiest of traffic men. 
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Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway is 
typical of the appeal railroads 
made. In a direct statement 
headed “Order and Ship Now,” in 
a circular widely distributed, and 
otherwise advertised, this com- 
pany said: 

Coming from a railroad the following 
advice might be considered as written 
from a selfish point of view, and we 
desire to emphasize right at the start 
that no such intent exists. What we 
have to say is our best judgment on a 
situation which may prove embarrassing 
to both the public and the railroads. 

Under the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, there will be a 
reduction in freight rates amounting to 
10 per cent, to become effective July 1, 
1922, The Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway will, with all other roads 
affected, have their new tariffs on file 
by this date. ; 

The danger, as we see it, is that mer- 

chants may withhold orders to manufac- 
turers or specify shipments for July 
deliveries which should normally be 
placed and forwarded in June. On the 
other hand, the manufacturers who are 
making F. O. B. destination shipments 
may hold back until July with the 
thought of saving the 10 per cent freight 
cost. 
If any such concerted action is taken 
by the merchant and the producer, the 
consumer is almost sure to suffer. Stem- 
ming the flow of shipments for thirty 
days will create such an accumulation 
of freight that the transportation lines 
may not, in fact, probably cannot, handle 
the traffic expeditiously. Such deferred 
shipments all offered for transportation 
will probably cause a car shortage and 
its consequent delay to deliveries. 

Delayed deliveries may be the cause 
of greater expense than the contemplated 
10 per cent saving. Take, for example, 
a contractor with a large hotel job. He 
figures that, as he won’t need plaster 
until July, he will hold off on ordering 
it and save the 10 per cent freight. 
Some hundred or so other contractors 
have the same “hunch” and do likewise. 
July comes and they all flock in their 
orders with instructions to rush. They 
overlook the fact that they are asking 
both the mill and the railroad to do two 
months’ work in one. Delay is sure to 
be the result and shortly the contractor 
is offering a premium for preferred ship- 
ment, 
losing more than his expected saving of 
10 per cent. 

We trust we have made our point 
clear and with the co-operation of the 

roducer and the purchaser, the Buffalo, 
ochester & Pittsburgh Railway will in 
turn do its best to maintain its reputa- 


tion for the safe and expeditious trans- 
portation of your freight. 

Agents of the railroad were told 
to spread broadcast the sentiments 
expressed in this circular. They 
were urged to bring it to the atten- 
tion of commercial 


bodies, etc. 


His job is delayed and he is. 
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and the railroad supplemented 
their efforts by advertising it 


throughout B. R. & P. territory 

The straightforward statement 
of the B. P. undoubtedly 
aided the situation materially 
Other roads have acted along simi 
lar lines and, that railroac 
operating results in June have bee: 
as good as preliminary report 
indicate, unquestionably is due t 
the earnest campaign waged. 

As to whether business is to re- 
ceive any particular stimulus as : 
result of the rate reduction is an- 
other question. Many of the pro 
ponents of a drastic rate cu 
asserted: that the loss the railroads 
would sustain as a result would 
be more than offset by the in 
creased business which would fol 
low. Unfortunately, for this 
theory, however, but entirely to th 
satisfaction of railroad men, busi- 
ness began to pick up in advanc 
of the effective date of the redu 
tion, and, aside from the losses in 
coal tonnage due to the strike, 
general railroad traffic showed 
splendid increases in April and 
May. Whether June will keep up 
the record depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the results obtained 
from such work as that done by 
the B. R. & P. 

In any event, few railroad men 
regard the coming 10 per cent 
reduction as calculated to make 
any notable impression upon busi- 
ness except so far as it acts as a 
psychological stimulus at a time 
when everything of that sort is 
most desirable. They regard busi- 
ness improvement as already ar- 
rived and getting better every day. 
They point to the increased rail- 
road purchases as one sign of the 
times and contend that as this 
expands the whole business fabric 
will feel the effects. The picture 
is encouraging and, at least, a 
good start has been made. 





Evening Newspaper for 
Monterey, Cal. 


E. A. Hayes, one of the publis/ers 
of the San Jose, Cal., Mercury-Herald 
is president of a company which has 
started publication of a newspaper in 
Monterey, Cal., under the name oi the 
Evening Herald. 
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a Theyre different 
No candies made surpass Apollo Chocolates 


in quality or taste. They are not yet widely 
known. Would you like to try one? 


Crane's. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


There is no name in the paper business that 
means so much as “‘Crane’s.”’ 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Ask your musical friends, or your architect, 
who builds the finest organs. 


HEINZ 57 


Can you think of a name that you more confi- 
dently accept as guarantee of the quality and 
purity of a food? 


EATON'S 


IGHLAND 


LINEN 
Cranes 


ofinen own 


ov wartime 


Undoubtedly the standards by which your wife 
judges fine stationery. 
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The products of the New Jersey Zinc Company 
are recognized standards in industry. 


No man knows the name of any automobile 
who doesn’t know “Ford” and “‘Pierce-Arrow” 
and what those names have stood for through- 
out the history of automobile manufacture. 


Pierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


You know Pierce-Arrow. Talk with a trans- 
portation engineer or any owner about the 
performance of a Pierce-Arrow truck. 


SHERWIN- WILLIAMS 


PAINTS anv VARNISHES 


Why discuss the leadership of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company? Need we paint the lily? 
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Fresh! 
SNOW DRIFT 


Snowdrift is the finest vegetable cooking fat 
made. Everybody south of the Mason-Dixon 
line knows that already. 


Wesson 


Ql There is no name in the entire vegetable oil 
industry that stands for such quality as 
**Wesson’’. 


‘we is a list of the products we advertise 


—every single product is recognized as 
the best of its kind. 
It has always been our policy not to un- 
dertake the advertising of any product that 
was not known as the best of its kind—or de- 


serving of that reputation. 


Catxkins & Ho.pen, we. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


This isn’t a very modest advertisement? 


Perhaps not. Excuse us. 
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ANNOUNCING: THE PURCHASE OF 


The Florida 
Metropolis 


by 


JOHN H. PERRY of New York and 
RICHARD LLOYD-JONES, Tulsa, Okla. 


Perry and Lloyd-Jones assumed control of the 
Florida Metropolis on June Ist, 1922. 


On June 6th the name of the Flgrida Metropolis 
was changed to 


Jacksonville 


Journal 
in Ne 


The Florida Metropolis was founded in 1887 ylvai 


State 
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Distance from Markets Doesn’t 





Handicap This Industry 


How the Log Saw, a Product of Kansas Prairies, Became National 


through Farm-Paper Advertising 


and Direct-by-Mail Merchandising 


By G. A. Nichols 


Ort in Kansas the farmers do 
not have a great deal of use 

rf power machinery for the cut- 
tng of timber. They.need imple- 
ments for harvesting wheat, al- 
falfa, corn and oats. You can 
ride for miles through certain sec- 
tions without seeing a single tree 
worthy the name, but will get the 
idea that the whole of that portion 
of the world is made of wheat— 
thousands of acres of it in every 
direction you may look. The 
“timber” in Kansas is mostly 
grain. 

Yet, out on these fertile and 
timberless prairies there is a con- 
cern, the Ottawa Manufacturing 
Co., of Ottawa, Kans., that supplies 
the farmers of the nation with log 
saws. With little market at home 
it has used farm-paper advertising 
to merchandise its product in all 
directions. Through mail-order 
selling it has overcome the handi- 
cap of distance and has retailed its 
saws through every State. In the 
centre of the United States, it has 
found its biggest and best market 
in New York, its second in Penn- 
sylvania and its third best in the 
State of Washington—an illumi- 
nating instance of how advertising 

gnores geographical boundaries in 
bringing together the goods and 
the people who want to buy them. 
lt also is an example of an ex- 
traordinarily rapid success—the 
rst log saw being offered through 
the farm press in 1918 

The first &ppropriation was only 
a few dollars and was put out as 
an experiment. Machines were 
sold and the company, juste be- 
ginning to grow after a long sea- 
son of experimentation, was sold 
nm advertising. From that time 
the company has given advertising 
a full and unhampered opportu- 
tity. The extent of the outlay in 
ach medium is determined abso- 
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lutely by the returns. The com- 
pany will go along without limit 
other than that determined by the 
power of the medium to deliver. 
“We want to buy as many in- 
quiries as we possibly can,” says 
C. R. Lawson, treasurer and ad- 
vertising manager. “To get these 
we use every medium we think 
will bring them in. For the 
greater the number of inquiries, 
the more log saws will we sell. 
SPACE USED DEPENDS ON NUMBER OF 
INQUIRIES 
“Even at that we do not allow 
our inquiries to cost us more than 
a certain amount each on the aver- 
age. If a farm paper is producing 
for us inquiries below the maxi- 
mum cost for each we crowd more 
copy into the paper. We keep on 
doing this until the set cost per 
inquiry is reached. The amount 
of space we then are using be- 
comes our settled apportionment 
in that paper as long as the re- 
turns keep coming in at the same 
rate. Later it may be increased 
or diminished on the same plan. 
“On the other hand when an 
analysis of the returns received 
through a certain paper shows us 
ms the inquiry cost is higher 
han standard we either drop out 
of that medium or reduce the space 
size of our advertising until it gets 
on the proper basis. A policy of 
this kind is all right if the adver- 
tiser conscientiously allows it to 
work both ways. If he cuts down 
in one place without extending his 
effort in the other he is doing him- 
self injury. We want every pos- 
sible inquiry we can get just as 
long as we do not have to pay 
more than a certain sum for it.” 
The merchandising of the Ot- 
tawa log saw is done strictly on a 
mail-order basis, with the follow-up 
in each case being made by the 
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company direct. But, as a side- 
light on the effectiveness of farm 
paper mail-order advertising, it is 
interesting to note that numerous 
retailers have asked for the 
privilege of handling the machine. 
Recently the company has made 
another saw which it expects to 
handle through regular retail 
channels and this it offers to such 
retailers. But in most instances 
they insist on having the Ottawa, 
apparently being influenced by the 
advertising and by calls made 
upon them by their customers. 

This whole situation shows once 
more that mail-order houses in 
general are right when they recog- 
nize that buying from a retail 
store is after all the natural 
method and that if the people 
could get what they wanted from 
the retail store in the way of 
variety and price there would be 
no mail-order houses. 


INQUIRIES ARE THE THING 


Each advertisement is designed 
to bring out direct inquiries 
through the offer of a catalogue 
and a special offer on the cur- 
rent model of saw. As the in- 
quiries or requests for the book 
are received they are divided into 
two classes. When a farmer asks 
specific questions regarding the 
saw or the manner in which it is 
sold he gets a personal letter in 
reply even though the points he in- 
quired about are covered in the 
printed matter. Those merely re- 
questing the catalogue or sending 
in the coupon attached to the ad- 
vertisements get straight form 
letters and the catalogue is sent 
under separate cover. 

With the letter goes an order 
blank containing a general sum- 
ming up of the advertising argu- 
ments in behalf of the article and 
full instructions for ordering. 
The first letter produces a good 
proportion of orders. But most 
of the sales come after the first 
of a series of four follow-ups is 
sent out. The number of days 
intervening between the follow-ups 
is dependent on the season. In 
February, for example, the time 
is shorter than in October and 
November because the sawing sea- 
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son is almost over in February 
and action must be quick if the 
sale is going to be made. 

The first follow-up is a 32-page 
book written entirely by the com 
pany’s customers entitled “Read 
This Evidence.” The book is il 
lustrated by large half-tones made 
of photographs taken by customers 
showing the workings of the log 
saw on their fayms. The text par 
is composed exclusively of letter 
from customers in every State 
If the sale is not made by thi 
time the company utilizes what 


Mr. Lawson calls “a_ cardina! 
principle of mail-order selling.’ 
It sends a second, third an 


fourth letter offering somethin, 
free if the order is sent within ; 
few days. The second letter offer 
a truck axle as a premium. I: 
the third the free offer is a $1\) 
Disston saw blade. The fourth 
offers free a Disston drag saw and 
a twenty-inch limb saw. 

This completes the operation so 
far as the initial selling effort is 
concerned. But the company is 
by no means through with the 
prospect if he fails to buy. When 
an inquiry is received from a man 
he automatically becomes a part of 
the permanent mailing list. A 
stencil is cut with his name and 
address and is used to send out 
the four follow-ups and to make 
a record card. The stencil is filed 
by name and State. Here, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawson, “it is kept 
and used as long as he is alive and 
receives. mail at that address—un- 
less he orders.” 

A name is regarded as much too 
valuable a potential asset to be 
thrown away. It has cost money 
in the first place. And if the man 
is sufficiently interested to read an 
advertisement and send for de- 
scriptive matter he is regarded as 
somebody who is surely going to 
buy some day. In keeping the 
names indefinitely the Ottawa 
Company is proceeding somewhat 
at variance with some other mail- 
order concerns, but it proceeds on 
the theory that there is no general 
rule in regard to the dropping of 
names from a mailing list that can 
apply to all. Its proposition of 
course is quite widely different 
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Apartments, hotels, schools, public build- 
ings, sub-divisions of homes—millions of 
dollars of building in St. Louis—RIGHT 
NOW. Are you sharing in this city’s great 
building boom? Spread your message while 
the time is ripe. 


St. Zonig 


Globe- Democrat 


F St. J. Richards Guy 8. Osborn J. 8. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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from that of a concern sending 
out an expensive catalogue. Mail- 
order housés of the latter type find 
it advisable to drop names if the 
prospect does not buy, the cata- 
logue being regarded as too valu- 
able a thing to spread about 
promiseuously. 

In the subsequent drumming of 
the list of prospects who have not 
yet purchased and who have indi- 
cated no interest heyond sending 
the first inquiry, special events and 
conditions are taken advantage of 
and emergency advertising sent 
out. When the miners were about 
to go on strike a postcard was 
sent to every man on the list re- 
ferring him to the advertising mat- 
ter sent him previously and urging 
that he lose no time in using the 
telegraph, the telephone or the 
mails to order the log saw so that 
he could not only protect himself 
yin the threatened fuel shortage but 


' make money selling wood to other 


people. The threatened railroad 
strike was used in the same way. 
Frequent direct-mail pieces are 
sent to the entire list in this way 
and the proportion of sales made 
is taken as’ more than justifying 
the effort of squeezing every sales 
prospect dry. Sales have been 
made to men on a list whose initial 
inquiry had been received two 
years or more previously. The 
company proceeds on the theory 
that while there may be a certain 
degree of waste in advertising 
matter sent out to non-responsive 
prospects there is still a greater 
waste in failing to follow-up a 


_ prospect to the absolute limit. 


HOW INSTALMENT SALES ARE 
ARRANGED 


The Ottawa @ompany has had 
some instructive experiences with 
the deferred-payment proposition 
that will be of unusual interest to 
any concern selling goods by mail. 
It will sell its log saw on the in- 
stalment plan but does not encour- 
age this kind of business. 

“Nothing is really sold until you 
get your money for it,” says Mr. 
Lawson. “I know there is great 
sales resistance in cash selling but 
it can be overcome by the right 
kind of advertising.” 
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All the Ottawa advertising offers 
the log saw on easy payments but 
its price on this basis is 14 per cent 
higher than for cash. 

The order blank that goes out 
with every piece of correspondence 
provides facilities for ordering on 
either basis. If the customer 
wants to buy on the payment plan 
he must fill out what is known as 
the “Confidential Acquaintance 
Blank” on the order form. This 
is the information upon which the 
company gives or refuses credit 
The customer must give the fol- 
lowing information: 


Occupation en ee Age Are 
I have lived ‘here... 
years, How 
many are , on you for sup 

BW Sad cesecteaces I 


shop. I 
house. .. .shop. 
a ee St. 26040 
value of my property ae My 
total indebtedness is How 
old is your oldest debt?....years. How 
much are you worth above debts?$... 

To what lodge do you belong, if any 

ney Fey Where is it located? 
Give references below. We can mak« 
more prompt shipment if you will give 
us references. Just list on the lines 
below the banks and business men with 
whom you have had business dealings 

It is not necessary to ask permission of 
anyone to use their names as referenc« 
ff eS ere 

Address 


The man is looked up very car« 
fully and credit is not extended 
until such action is recommended 
by his banker or merchant. If h 
is not a land or home owner th: 
company does not bother to look 
him up but immediately starts a 
correspondence with him with th« 
idea of selling him on paying cash 
Of course he is not told that his 
credit is regarded as shaky but 
emphasis is placed upon the co 
siderable saving that he can mal 
through paying cash. 

Right here is where the Ottawa 
company exercises what it  re- 
gards as rather expert salesman- 
ship. If a man orders a log saw 
on the partial-payment plan no 
better evidence that he wants 
the machine could be had. Put 
if the least suspicion against his 
credit were allowed to creep into 
letters that might be written him 
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NEW PRODUCTION 


- 





RECORD 
Reached by Ford in Detroit 


Detroit’s Prosperity 
Is Yours With News Advertising 


5 pease the month of May, The Ford 

Motor Company established a new 
monthly record with the production of 
144,469 cars, trucks and tractors. 

Ford Company officials said that while 
they have no means of computing exactly 
what the June production will be, they are 
confident that it will exceed the May output. 

The Ford Motor Company is not the only 
one in Detroit working at top notch. Prac- 
tically every automobile plant in the city 
is working full time; many have night 
shifts. 

All this means that Detroit is prosperous. 
There is no unemployment. There is even 
a scarcity of skilled employees. Such a con- 
dition warrants ycur making strenuous 
efforts for launching your advertising cam- 
paign in Detroit immediately. 

Besides the advantage of prosperity, 
Detroit offers you another—the ability of 
one newspaper to cover at one time and at 
one rate the whole Detroit field. 

The Detroit News with its more than 
224,000 Daily and 243,000 Sunday circulation 
reaches 90% of all the homes—figures frogn 
verified house to house canvass. 


The Detroit News 
—— 


Member of National Newspapers Inc. 
“Always In The Lead” 
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cA significant 
record created during 
1921 by “National ad- 
vertisers in the Chicago 
HERALD & EXAMINER. 
And from it you 
can whittle your own 
moral. 7 





Chicago 
Herald and || 


NEW YORK: 501 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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using all Chicago Papers ... 62 
5 Papers— 
_including the Herald and Examiner 56 © 
4 Papers— 
including the Herald and Examiner 102 
3 Papers— 
including the Herald and Examiner 101 
2 Papers— 


including the Herald and Examiner 127 


Herald and Examiner— 
exclusively .......... 237 


In 1921 the Herald and Examiner carried 


forty-nine MORE exclusive accounts than 
all Chicago afternoon papers combined 


1 | Examiner 
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he would become offended and 
probably not buy. He is told that 
while the partial-payment cus- 
tomers get exactly the same kind 
of merchandise as that sold the 
all cash customers, there is a 
natural difference in price because 
of the expense of handling the ac- 
count on the books and reminding 
him of payments that are due. 
Some prospects do not respond but 
in most cases cash sales are 
eventually made to those whose 
credit would not seem to justify a 
sale on the partial-payment plan. 

City Campaign to Teach 

Disposal of Waste 

Mayor J. Hampton Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, has asked an appropriation 
from councils of $4,000 to be used in 
an advertising campaign in the news- 
papers to educate the public in the dis- 
position of waste paper and other 
rubbish. The copy would be directed 
especially at non-English-speaking resi- 
dents of the city. 


Selling Cake via the Menu 


Route 
Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia 
an account of whose advertising 
recently appeared in Print- 
are now running a complete 
Ivins’ sponge 


£2 
bakers, 
campaign 
ERS’ INK, 
week’s menu of desserts. 
or Ivins’ pound cake is “sold” only as 
an auxiliary, each day’s recipe being 
given with the cake as one of the “‘in- 
gredients.” 


Beverage Account in Sectional 
Campaign 


Poth’s ee a cereal beverage 
manufactured A. Poth & Sons, 
Philadelphia, will be be advertised through 
a@ sectional campaign in the newspapers 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. The account has _ been ob- 
tained by the Bloomingdale-Weiler Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Philadelphia. 


Opens Advertising and Sales 
Service in Utica 

Gedeist, associate sales mana- 
Utica Heater Company, 
Utica, N. Y., and formerly with the 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati, 
has established an_ advertising and sales 
service office in Utica. He has the ac- 
count of the Utica Heater Company. 


Oliver 
ger of the 


Posner Shoe Account for 


Howard Agency 
The E. T. Howard Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has ob- 
tained the account of Posner Shoes for 
children. 
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Building Owners in Conven- 
tion Discuss Advertising 


At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Building Own 
ers and anagers, held at Bedford 
Springs, Pa., June 19 to 24, an impor- 
tant session was devoted to a discus 
sion of the ways and means of adver- 
tising rentable space in office buildings 
and apartment houses. 

The largest office buildings of the 
country were represented at the conven 
tion, and plans for fifty million dollars’ 
worth of new buildings were shown by 
building managers who have them in 
charge. Plans of advertising submitted 
at this convention were elaborate and 
carefully considered. Newspaper, direct 
mail, outdoor and street-car card ad 
vertising was advocated. 

J. Clydesdale Cushman, of Cushman 
& Wakefield, New York, was chairman 
of the conference, and strongly advo- 
cated retaining the services of profes 
sional advertising counsel in all adver 
tising work. His recommendation was 
seconded by W. L. Ballard, of W. L 
Ballard & Co., Boston. 


Wisconsin Chair Account with 
Chicago Agency 


Webster Manufacturing Com 
pany, Superior, Wis., manufacturer of 
chairs, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Critchfield & Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency. The company’s 
advertising plans call for a campaign in 
newspapers. Critchfield & Company 
have also secured the account of the 
Service Station Construction Company, 
Minneapolis, which is selling blue-prints 
for automobile washbowls for service 
and oil stations. 


Milwaukee Men Form New 
Agency 

Arthur B. Wilson and Milo C. Rich 
ter have formed the Wilson-Richter 
Advertising Agency in Milwaukee. Mr 
Wilson was formerly promotion mana 
ger for the Milwaukee Journal. Mr 
Richter has been with the Burns-Hall 
Advertising Agency and with the Koch 
Company, Milwaukee. 


The 


Henry Ford wd Signe Copy 


For the first time since he has been 
manufacturing automobiles Henry Ford 
has recently issued copy for his com 
pany’s advertisements over his own sig 
nature. The Ford advertising is also 
using a photograph of Mr. Ford for 
the first time, with the signed slogan 
“Buy a Ford and bank the difference 


Boxing School Account with 
Chicago Agency 

_ Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago adverti 

ing agency, have secured the account 

of the Mike Gibbons School of Boxin: 

Minneapolis, Minn., for a correspo: 

dence course handled by this school. 
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Selling the Executive 
of “Low Visibility” 


The man at the top, especially 
in “big business,” is proverbially 
hard to see—and harder to 
reach. In self-defense, he has 
to barricade himself behind 
secretaries and Information- 
Desk clerks. 


But there is one “avenue” that 
hurdles all barriers right up to 
his desk each week— 


THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 


He has confidence in its editorial 
contents because it is written 
of executives, by executives, for 
executives. And for that same 
reason he has confidence in its 
advertising pages. 


THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Established 1883 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Members A.B.C. and A.B.P. 





N shoes, as in men, character counts. It is the 
inbuilt character of Nettleton shoes which 
makes them known as “Shoes of Worth.” 


The Nettleton style book,“ Footnotes,” will inter- 
est you. Write for a copy. 





A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. 





Shoes of Worth 
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 W COOK Puce AA WEBS Vice Pees eK MILFINGER. Vien Pace. 


A. E.Mfettleton. Co 


GENTLEMEN'S | FINE SHOES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


amt ssonand TTL ae woe os Syracuse,NewYork,u.SAa. April 25, 1922. 


Mr. Walter F, Shea 


New York City 
Dear Mr, Shea:- 





As our spring advertising is now running 
in your publications, we thought it might be encourag- 
ing to you to know that the results from our four color 
pages in The Quality Group are wery pleasing to us and 
we do not hesitate to tell you so. 


While, from a stand point of “Beonomy Thru 
Quality” we believe that every man or young man is a 
potential buyer of Nettleton shoes, at the same time we 
realize that our most fruitful market is among those who 
read mgazines such as The Quality Group. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, for us to tell you this and we heartily congratu- 
late you upon the continued splendid progress of your pub- 
lications. 


Very truly, youre, 
A. E. NETTLETON CO+, 


&. 

















Racers 


‘THE QuaLity Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’ S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD'S WORK 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Clean-Cut Jobs 


Goldmann printed mat- 
ter whether designed 
to express steam engines 
or lace is guarded against 
confused fussiness by 
designers and craftsmen 
whose background of 
experience has developed 


a real sense of printing 
taste. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 43520 
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Teaching History through 
Advertising 


Numerous Campaigns Are Uncovering Information for Old and Young 
Alike 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


IDE by side, in a newspaper, a 
>) few weeks ago, there appeared 
three advertising campaigns, each 
one of which was based on the 
historical element. ° 
Pictorially, they 
takably historical. 
Another element is 
to be considered: 
they were conspic- 
vous for this very 
reason. In the 
midst of so many 
modern pictures, 
they were attrac- 
tive and compel- 
ling as well. 
First came a 
Wheatsworth_bis- 
cuit advertisement, 
three columns wide 
and heavily illus- 
trated. How could 


were unmis- 


when nations grew up on it? 

Borden’s package confections 
was another of the newspaper 
advertisements. We find an il- 
lustration of Quakers seated at 
a table. The caption reads: “Was 
the old-fashioned 
stern parent wiser 
than nature?’”’ 
Quaker parents 
would not permit 
their children to 
eat sweets. “Now- 
adays parents know 
that the liking for 
sweets is a provi- 
sion of Nature— 
for growing bodies 
need the heat and 
energy which sugar 
supplies.” There is 
a prevalent belief 
that sweets are bad 





this advertiser 


for children. It 





seems to be a relic 





open the pages of 





the past forthemes ? 
Easy. Whole wheat 
and its use dates 
back into the dim 
ages. 

“Cesar’s Mighty 


of the old days and 
so the advertiser 
traces it back to 
its source in an 
effort to show that 
it is unfounded. 





Legions were men 
of whole wheat 


LACKA 


The railroads 
have done much to 
teach us the story 








strength,” said the 
copy. “Every 
Roman Legionary 
on campaign had 
four bushels of 
whole wheat which 
he ground and baked himself. He 
was an invincible soldier—a son 
of Mars—a unit of Czsar’s power. 
Where he bore the conquering 
eagles, whole wheat went on the 
march. The food that built the 
Roman Legions will build another 
force, invincible today.” 

What could be more natural 
than to turn: back the pages of 
his‘ory in talking of whole wheat, 


LACKAWANNA 


HA 


MATERIAL ALONG 
HISTORICAL SERIES 
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ANNA 
fe of the gradual 

development of 

America, 

And so, as the 
last of the news- 
paper trio, we find a Lackawanna 
advertisement in newspapers ac- 
quainting us with our forefathers. 
One by one, different towns and 
bits ef territory covered by the 
system are taken up in review, 
pictorially and in text. But the 
railroad system believes it is more 
important to tell why these places 
are of historic interest than to de- 
scribe them as they are today. 


Ss PLENTY OF 
ITS LINE FOR A 
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“Early Days in Ithaca,” is a 
characteristic headline, accom- 
panied by a vivid illustration of 
a stage coach drawn up before an 
inn, and then, in smaller space, a 
*view of a section of the modern 
city. The copy reads: 

“Ithaca, New York, 
famous home of 
Cornell University, 
was not always 
Ithaca. When 
founded in 1788, it 
was known merely 


world- 


ow a Knight Favored:. 


PQucen and wong 


INK June 29, 1922 

“Far .out in the  beautifu! 
Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania 
occurred a dramatic incident 0; 
the American Revolution. Wit! 
their best fighting men away wit! 
Washington, a band of 400 Ameri 
cans, mostly the very young anc 
the very old, on July 3, 1778 
bravely met and 
fought a combine: 
British, Tory and 
Indian force of 
three times thei: 
number. Numerical 





superiority and an 





as the ‘Flats’ and, 
a little later as 
‘Sodom.’ Then 
someone of a classi- 
cal turn of mind 
suggested ‘Ithaca,’ 
which became per- 
manent when the 
town’s only hotel 
used that name on 
its signboard. The 
first railroad to 
reach Ithaca was 
the Ithaca & 
Owego, chartered 
in 1828 and opened 
with horse-drawn 
vehicles in 1834. It 
is the oldest part 
of the present 
Lackawanna sys- 
tem. In early coal 
days it was an im- 
portant link in the 
transportation of 
Pennsylvania an- 


while effort. 


102 FRANKLIN SrREET 


S\ IS TOLD in she hitherto unpublished an. 
nals of King Arthur's Court, that « certain 
Knight wishing to gain the favour of hie 
King to purpose, was 
thoughe that his Queen did much to shape 
her Lord's policies; whereupon this Knight 
sent to his Queen a chest laden with the choicest linen, which 
Possessed the Queen with such a wonderfui delight, that her 
appreciation made possible the end he sought.” 
ONLY in Hend-weven Fleur-de-lis Inism Liwew demask 
table cloths and napkins can be had any conception of those 
linens produced by the weavers of the Mediaeval Ages, for 
today it is woven by hand with the same’ skill and care as 
in those days of guild craftamen, and iy richness of design 
and exquisiteness of finish show well the results of this worth- 


On sale at the berter stores in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. An illustrated catalogue on request. 


Per foner uss alve are Plrwr-de-lis nen towels, 
Uomen sheets and pollia cares 


IRELAND BROTHERS 


“ew yoakciry “See 


ambuscade gave 
success to the 
invader. Th: 
aroused Indians 
not only cut dow: 
the American 

with terrible 

slaughter, but in 
their eagerness for 
scalps massacred 
prisoners and 
settlers alike. 
Homes, barns and 
crops were com- 
pletely wiped out. 
The survivors, 
largely women and 
children, escaped 
into the wilderness 
and suffered un- 
told hardships as 
they made their 
way to friends in 
far-distant _ settle- 
ments. These stir- 





struck with the 


@ 








thracite west via 


ring events are 





Cayuga Lake and 
the Erie Canal.” 

Thus present-day 
readers are des- 
tined to gain a 
definite historical 
knowledge of these 
cities and villages 
along the route of a famous rail- 
road. The pictures assist in the 
good work, for they reflect the 
spirit, the costumes, the buildings 
of those past generations. 

Now and again Lackawanna 
newspaper advertising becomes ex- 
ceedingly dramatic. “The Wyo- 
ming Massacre” is a headline that 
is indicativé of this phase of the 
campaign, together with this ap- 
propriate copy: 





DELVES INTO LEGEND IN AN 
UNUSUAL 


commemorated by 
an imposing gran- 
ite monument in 
present-day Wyo- 
ming, twelve miles 
from Scranton.’ 
At one time or 
another the rail- 
way or steamship lines have told 
the public the complete historical 
record of the United States, and, 
now and again, show the same 
background of romance concern- 
ing other countries. Canadian ad- 
vertisers, for example, have given 
us a new story of Canada’s history. 
“Where Washington shive ed, 
two Arcolas stand” is a healine 
for an American Radiator Com- 
pany page, as the copy weaves a 


MANNER 
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dont overloo 


this Market. 


A recent investigation disclosed 
the fact that 22% of the manufactur- 
ing companies and industrial plants 
located in St. Louis and adjacent ter- 
ritory, maintain cafeteria or res- 
taurant service for their employes. 





Lists of firms with this service will 
be furnished national advertisers and 
advertising agencies upon request. 

Salesmen’s route lists of grocers 


and other dealers available at 
no cost to advertisers. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 





National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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romance around the general's 
headquarters, now modernized and 
heated in an up-to-date manner. 

Ireland Brothers, in a campaign 
for linens, enrich their advertising 
with historic and fabled lore. Old 
books have been searched for ap- 
propriate tie-ups, as for example: 

“Tt is told in the hitherto un- 
published annals of King Arthur’s 
Court that a certain Knight wish- 
ing to gain the favor of his King 
to a purpose, was struck with the 
thought that his Queen did much 
to shape her Lord’s policies; 
whereupon this Knight sent to his 
Queen a chest laden with the 
choicest linens, which possessed the 
Queen with such a wonderful de- 
light that her appreciation made 
possible the end he sought.” In 
every bit of legend quoted, the 
linen and choice fabric idea is 
dignified by anecdote and the il- 
lustrations strike an entirely new 
note for this type of account. 

How could the historical theme 
be worked into cast iron pipe ad- 
vertising? Let us see: “Since 
this happened (a picture of cos- 
tumed figures digging a trench 
for a pipe in an old garden), 
La Salle discovered the Missis- 
sippi, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed, Bonaparte lived 
and died, and the steam engine 
was invented. It was in the reign 
of Louis XIV of France that the 
first iron pipe ever cast was laid 
in the gardens of Versailles. That 
was more than 250 years ago. But 
the pipe is still in the ground— 
and still giving service. Cast iron 
rusts, of course—but only on the 
surface.” 

One by one national advertisers 
are finding historical themes for 
entire campaigns. Heirloom Plate 
quite naturally turns back the 
pages to the colorful days of long 
ago, providing pictorial themes 
that add great charm to the dis- 
plays. Alvin silver-plate advertis- 
ing is content with photographic 
views of historic buildings, such 
as, for example, the Old State 
House, Boston, where the actual 
plate is used. Elgin watch adver- 
tising has rehearsed in picture and 
in text, the complete history of 
Time. Such text as this is cer- 
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tain to be educational to all 
classes and all ages: 

“Alexander the Great, setting 
out at twenty to conquer thx 
world, found the city of Tyre 
blocking his path to glory. I 
Tyre he saw the key to the vast 
Persian empire. Its massive wall! 
had’ withstood the battering oi 
centuries, Solidly intrenched ot 
an island half a mile from th: 
shore, it was heavily guarded 
by the Pheenecian -fleets—whil 
Alexander had only land forces.’ 

And from this on, talking his 
tory all the while, the copy intr 
duces the element of time and o 
how minutes are interlocked wit! 
destiny. 





Wall Paper Dealers Get 
. ° . 
Together in Campaign 

The Wholesale Wall Paper Dealers 
Association, of Philadelphia, has be« 
conducting a co-operative advertisir 
campaign in newspapers to induce th: 
public to have papering done in Jun¢ 
The copy states that wages may likel 
be higher in the fall and, in additior 
workmen hard to secure because of tl 
rush, A feature of the copy is the re 
production of the sample books of as 
sociation members which are grou 
around the text. 


Los Angeles to Advertise 
Industrial Exposition 


A Pageant of Progress and an I) 
dustrial Exposition which will be hel 
in Los Angeles, August 26 to Septe: 
ber 9, under the auspices of the Li 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce will lb: 
advertised. 

Trade publications, magazines, new 
papers, and outdoor advertising will | 
used. The account is with the Loc! 
wood-Shackleford Co., advertising agen: 
of Los Angeles. 





Lightner Corp. Moves from 
Washington to Chicago 


The Lightner Publishing Corporati 
has moved its headquarters from Was 
ington to Chicago, where all the Ligh: 
ner business periodicals will be pu 
lished. The business and editorial offic 
of the publications remain unchanged 


Los Angeles Trade School 
Plans Newspaper Campaign 


The Smith & Ferris Advertisi: 
Service, Los Angeles, has secured 
account of the National Automot 
School, of that city. An advertis 
campaign in the newspapers of 
Pacific Coast States is planned. 
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NUMBER TWENTY-SIX OF A SERIES 


-_- = 





Another Advertiser 
Testifies to the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


S. ee gy of Vorenberg’s 
clothiers, o oston, has found the 
Boston American to be “the most 
profitable advertising medium in this 
section,’’ according to his signed state- 
ment. 


In fact, this series of advertisements, 
which started January 1, might be con- 
tinued almost without end, so many 
other national and local advertisers 
stand ready to testify to the fact that 
the BOSTON AMERICAN is THE 
evening newspaper of New England 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 








Research and Promotion Departments at Servce of Advertisers 
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Say It With Color 


in Farm and Home— 






Few publications of any class offer 
page advertisers such a variety of 
color work as is provided by Farm 


and Home. 









In this color service you have your 
choice of the following: 





1. Cover positions — high-grade two, 
three or four color process work, care- 
fully printed on flat-bed presses. 














. Inserts—the same quality of work and 
the same quality of paper used on the 


covers; printed on four-page section 
with special editorial features in color. 














. Run of paper—black and any other 
one color where fine-register process 
effects are not required. 













On the covers and inserts Farm and 
Home can use exactly the same three 
and four color process plates as one 
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used by such magazines as Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator and 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Farm and Home is the only National 
farm paper in which it is at all prac- 
ticable to use plates of this kind and 
size without considerable waste of 
lineage. 


Just off the press—a 32-page color 
dummy showing thirty beautiful exam- 
ples of three and four color advertise- 
ments. 


Send for it today. 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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your printing? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Hardwood Lumbermen 
Adopt National 
Sales Code 


DETERMINATION to solve 
4 their marketing problems vol- 
untarily and without Government 
regulation characterized the busi- 
ness programme of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association 
held at Chicago on June 
and 23. The convention unani- 
mously adopted a national sales 
code to establish uniform prac- 
tices in buying and selling hard- 
wood. It also went on record in 
favor of considering questions in- 
volving hardwood and softwood 
separately. 

More than one thousand mem- 
bers and guests of the association, 
representing the producing, dis- 
tributing and consuming elements 
of the hardwood industry attended 
the convention. Unusual interest 
centered in the gathering because 
of the recent meetings between 
Department of Commerce officials 
and lumbermen with which the 
hardwood men openly expressed 
their dissatisfaction. 

W. A. Durgin, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, told the con- 
vention that federal regulation of 
the lumber industry was not de- 
sired by Secretary Hoover. Lum- 
bermen must avoid the blindness 
of immediate self-interest and 
clique jealousies, he said, or the 
consuming public would insist on 
federal regulation as the only pos- 
sible corrective. 

On the day following Mr. Dur- 
gin’s address the convention passed 
a resolution stating that the De- 
partment of Commerce had not 
taken into account “salient facts 
with which the industry itself is 
thoroughly acquainted” in its sug- 
gestions for standardizing the in- 
dustry. The association asked that 
the “measure of standardization 
and simplification already achieved 
by the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association be taken fully into 
account and that due recognition 
be given the facts.” 

The National Sales Code, which 
the convention accepted without 
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any dissent, had previously been 
adopted by various elements of 
the hardwood trade, representing 
the producers, distributors and_ 
consumers. It becomes binding 
only by contractual agreement be- 
tween the buyer and seller in any 
transaction, and although adopted 
by the association in convention it 
cannot be imposed on any of the 
association’s members. 

The code: establishes uniform 
practices in the selling and buying 
of hardwood and defines the cus- 
toms and usages of the trade. It 
also provides means for the set- 
tlements of disputes arising be- 
tween sellers and buyers by which 
litigation may be avoided and 
stipulates rules for grading. 

John W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn., first vice-president during 
the past year, was unanimously 
elected president of the associ- 
ation. 


What Is Your Reply to This 
Question ? 
Gray & Duptey Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any’ statistics on the rela- 
tive pulling power of one, two, and 
three colors? 

The article on page 112 of the June 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly has 
suggested this question. ’ 

Any information you can give on 
this subject will certainly be appre- 
ciated. 

Gray & Duptey Co., 
B. E. Hii, 
Manager, Mail-Order Dept. 


“The American Mason,” a 
New Publication 


Frederick B. Vogel, editor and pub- 
lisher of the International Railwey 
Journal, Philadelphia, is publishing The 
American Mason which, the publishers 
inform Printers’ Inx, “will be issued 
monthly and will be devoted to ad- 
vancing the interests of Freemasonry 
and the Craft.” 


Powers & Stone Appoint 
Boston Representative 
Warren H. Peirce, 


for three years 
the J. W. Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston, has heen appointed 
New England ‘manager of Powers and 
Stone, Inc., New York, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Peirce will have his 
headquarters at Beston. 


with 





Professional Market Listens to Raw 
Material Advertiser 


Fifty Per Cent of Dealers and Architects Acknowledge the Introduction 
of Zinc Shingles 


By James True 


VIDENTLY the indifference 

of the dealer to new products, 
so frequently noted by advertisers, 
is not due generally to a lack of in- 
terest in his business on the part of 
the dealer, but rather to the failure 
of the advertiser to approach him 
in a way that will attract his at- 
tention and win his favor. Sheet- 
metal contractors and _ roofing 
dealers cannot be considered as 
among the most alert and progres- 
sive class of business men. And 
architects always have been recog- 
nized as members of one of the 
most conservative professions. But 
last summer, after careful prep- 
aration that was based on an in- 
telligent investigation, the Illinois 
Zinc Company launched a cam- 
paign which not only quickly at- 
tracted the attentiqn of a great 
many dealers and architects, but 
secured the co-operation of a 
large number of both. 

Besides showing how the dealer 
can be interested promptly and at 
low cost, the campaign is note- 
worthy because it clearly demon- 
strated that business-paper, direct- 
mail and general advertising are 
not competitive when properly ap- 
plied to a selling problem. It 
further proved that when these 
different methods of advertising 
are used intelligently they are not 
only remarkably productive but 
that they do not conflict in any 


way. 

The first of June, a year ago, 
Illinois Zinc Shingles were com- 
paratively unknown and had been 
manufactured only for a few 


months. Recently, during three 
days of the National Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention at In- 
dianapolis, among the hundreds of 
dealers and contractors who visited 
the company’s exhibit, only one 
man was discovered who was not 
familiar with the product. 


This result was brought about 
by ten months of business-paper 
advertising and a mail campaign 
consisting of two letters and a 
folder. There were 21,300 names 
on the mailing list, and evidence 
of the thoroughness of the intro- 
duction of the goods was fur- 
nished by 9,552 replies. The first 
letter was mailed about the first 
of August, the folder two weeks 
later, and the last letter two weeks 
after that. The record of replies 
was closed the latter part of No- 
vember, but enough have been re- 
ceived since then to bring the 
total slightly above 50 per cent. 


IS PRODUCTIVE OF 
REPLIES 


The business-paper campaign be- 
gan about the first of June. Full 
pages were used in eight publica- 
tions, reaching. the roofing trades 
and the architects of the country. 
And this advertising is being con- 
tinued. The company is convinced 
that it has had much to do with 
the large number of replies from 
its direct-mail material, and that it 
has been an economical means of 
making its product. known. 

Recently, E. S. Gellatly, general 
sales manager of the company, 
explained the motives of both ap- 
peals and commented on the re- 
sults. “Our concern,” he said, “is 
old and conservative. For many 
years we have manufactured 
staple zinc products only, hence 
we have had little experience in 
the advertising and the merchan- 
dising of branded specialties. 

“Personally, however, I always 
have been interested in all meth- 
ods of distribution. I have been 
a reader of Printers’ InK for the 
last twenty years. So, when we 
began planning the manufacture 
of zinc shingles, we also started 
an investigation of the retailing of 
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The value of the market offered by Vogue 
is so widely recognized that in the current 
July 1 issue alone there are 


353 


ADVERTISERS 


This is not an unusual number—for Vogue. 
The May 1 issue, for example, closed with 
626 advertisers and the April 1 issue 


carried 638. 


As a matter of fact, every advertiser who — 
sells quality merchandise of interest to women 
comes sooner or later to occupy his natural 


place in the advertising pages of 


VOGUE 


Member of the A. B. C. 
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One Million 
People Within 
100 Miles * UPA ous 


At the time an analysis was being made of various sections of 
the country to determine the most advantageous points to locate 
the Children’s Hospitals of the Order of the Mystic Shrine, the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce compiled information which 
showed that within 100 miles of Shreveport live 999,595 people 
(1920 population) ; four million people within 200 miles and 
ten million people within 300 miles. 











These figures, indicating the great number of people within 
short radius of Shreveport, caused Shreveport to be chosen 
as one of five sites for the first Shrine hospitals in North 
America. And the same figures should cause anyone making 
a campaign of the South to choose Shreveport as one of the 
pivot points on which the campaign would be swung. 


There is no other city of equal size within 175 miles of Shreve- 
port. It is the logical and actual metropolis and trade center 
of its heavily populated, always active and prosperous territory. 
The Shreveport Times gives thorough coverage of that part of 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas shown on the accompanying 
.map. The blanket distribution of the Times in this territory 
makes it an easy market to cover, and economical to sell. 





Daily Circulation Now Over Sunday Circulation Now Over 


29,000 44,000 
Che Shreveport Times 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Territory 
‘ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


Represented by S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY of New York 
Represented by JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY of Chicago 
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similar products to determine the 
best method of merchandising our 
new goods, 

“We soon learned that it is 
just about impossible completely 
to sell a new roofing to the average 
user, the home or factory owner, 
through advertising alone. You 
can interest him deeply in your 
product, but you cannot convince 
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most invariably against the un- 
known product. 

“These facts confirmed us in 
our belief that to advertise na- 
tionally to the user in order to 
create a demand for zinc shingles, 
before we had the trade sold, 
would be a costly mistake. Con- 
sequently, all of our advertising, 
so far, has been designed to make 
the advantages of our 
product familiar to 








ZINE SHINGLES 


Cover Just One Reof With— 


the dealers and archi- 
tects of the country 
and to lay the foun- 
dation for a cam- 
paign of national ad- 
vertising in general 
mediums, which we 
are now planning. 
“While I cannot 
state the percentage 
of distribution _ se- 
cured as a result of 
our preliminary ad- 
vertising, I will say 


that we have evidence 
to indicate that at 
least 60 per cent of 


You yourself “have to be shown” just why these 


to be shown.” Because of this we will do every- 
thing possible to help you cover a roof with 
Tiinois Zinc Shingles in your immediate vicinity. 


Then you can point to— 


280 encapway, NEW YORK 
S20 BRUNNER ST., PERU, KL. 
SMELTERS & ROLLIE MLS, PERU, HA 
F stabtnched 1170 
a 
SEL eR ee 


Pretmeers wf Eimwwi. Sind Lom guaren cal OR pare 
cae ucen pom @ Sub Bem protean! t= tr wwe 





“The Roof That’s Always New”’ 


ad upleep costs, and the fact that i oil 
the Duuldang 1¢ protects, 


ILLINOIS zinc COMPANY 


dealers and architects 
are sold to the extent 
of saying a good 
word for Illinois 
Zinc Shingles. And a 
much higher percent- 
age know a great deal 
about them 

“Our direct-mail 
campaign of ‘last year 
went to 4,800 archi- 
tects, and 2,430 of 
them replied; out of 
4,000 sheet metal 








WILL CONVINCE,” 
ROOFERS 


“A TRIAL 


him beyond the point of asking 
the opinion of his dealer or archi- 
tect, and of being swayed by such 
an opinion. 

“As for dealers, contractors and 
architects, they are prone to con- 
demn as ‘no good’ anything of 
the kind that they are not fa- 
miliar with. They are honest in 
their reasoning and usually take the 
stand that, since they thoroughly 
know their business, if a specialty 
were worthy it would be known 
to them. Hence, regardiess of the 
user’s attitude, their advice is al- 


THIS ADVERTISER TELLS 


workers 1,670 _ re- 
plied; there were 6,- 
500 building contrac- 
tors on the list, and 2,545 wrote 
for more detailed information; 
and 2,907 building supply dealers 
out of 6,000 on the list replied to 
our letters. : 
“Understand that this campaign 
was not designed to sell goods. 
It was intended to_ indicate, 
through the reaction of those who 
greatly influence the sale of roof- 
ing materials, whether or not we 
had a product in zinc shingles that 
could »be readily and profitably 
merchandised. Therefore, not only 
was the number of replies sur- 
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prising, but the amount of actual 
business created was astonishing 
to us. 

“One year ago we were not sure 
that we could sell zinc shingles 
profitably. Today, although we 
have not as yet put a salesman on 
the road, we are sure of our posi- 
tion; we know that the trade will 
stock our product, that architects 
will specify it, and that the users 
of roofing will buy zinc shingles. 

“Due to our advertising a num- 
ber of architects have used our 
shingles and report that their 
clients are well pleased. Also, 
many dealers have stocked our 
goods, and numerous contractors 
have sent us orders. We know 
now that the demand created by 
national advertising to users will 
not be resisted seriously at any 
point, and, as soon as our actual 
distribution has been extended 
sufficiently, we shall .launch an 
adequate campaign.” 

In all of the trade mediums, 
with the exception of a technical 
newspaper, full pages have been 
used. The illustrations featured 
the trade-mark and showed the 
shingles both in detail and in 
position on roofs of various de- 
signs. The copy stressed the value 
of zinc as a roofing material, re- 
quested the trade to send for free 
samples, and to write for litera- 
ture. 

The letters of the direct-mail 
campaign were slightly modified to 
appeal effectively to each of the 
four classes that made up the list. 
A correct idea of the entire first 
mailing can be gained from the 
text of the letter to architects, 
which follows: 


A Chicago architect threw up his 
hands in horror when we mentioned 
shingles for roofs. “I know 
them,” he said. Then we showed him 
the new Illinois Zinc Shingle, and his 
interest grew intense. 

It’s the shingle, not the zinc, which, 
after all, has made all the trouble. Every 
architect who has studied the subject 
knows that zinc itself is the very best 
material that can be used on roofs. 

He knows that zinc—“The Roof 
That’s Always New’—will outlast the 
structure it protects without upkeep 
costs. He knows that, without painting, 
the oxidized zine gives a beautiful, 
soft, weathered gray in its natural 
state. Or, if preferred, it can be 
painted any desired color. 
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He knows, moreover, or he should 
know, that a square of zinc shingles 
generally costs less laid than slate, tile, 
high-grade wooden shingles, or shingles 
made from substitute materials, while 
their ultimate cost is always lower. 

But he does not think that a roof 
of metal shingles can be made artistic 
in appearance. 

Until he sees them, therefore, he 
won’t believe that the pre-oxidized 
Illinois Zinc Shingles make a butt- 
shingled roof in every way as beautiful 
and artistic as a roof of slate or wooden 
shingles, 

This conclusion, of course, is based 
on metal shingles of the past and we 
ask you to reserve your judgment until 
after you have seen the new Illinois 
Zinc Shingles. When you see them you 
will want to use them for the major 
part of your residential roofing. 

We hope, therefore, you will be kind 
enough to return the enclosed card for 
samples so that you yourself can see 
how great an improvement these shingles 
are from every architectural stand- 
point. At the same time we will send 
you a copy of our booklet—“The Roof 
That’s Always New.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. S. Getratty, 
General Sales Manager. 


This letter produced replies that 
totaled only about 8 per cent of 
the names on the list; but it un- 
doubtedly created an excellent im- 
pression, was remembered by a 
much larger percentage, and in- 
fluenced the returns from subse- 
quent mailings, All inquirers were 
promptly mailed the sample shingle 
and a copy of “The Roof That’s 
Always New”—a pamphlet of 
twelve pages. And, in the case 
of dealers and contractors, these 
were followed up with a folder, a 
circular, and a booklet, “Why and 
How You Can Sell Illinois Zinc 
Shingles,” which is the manual 
for dealers. 

The folder, which, with a re- 
turn card, constituted the second 
mailing, was printed in two colors 
and contained four pages nine by 
twelve inches. It presented a full 
description and detailed illustra- 
tions of the shingles, and, while} 
it produced no better returns than| 
the first letter it probably had as 
great an influence on the results| 
of the last mailing. After giving 
a dozen convincing reasons why 
zinc is better for roofing than 
other materials, the text of the 
folder asks, “Then Why Hasn’t| 
Zinc Been Used for Roofs Be-| 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Washington Consumes 
Quantities of Canned Goods 


There are conditions existing here which 
contribute to an active demand for 
canned goods—distributed through up- 
wards of 1,500 grocers and delicatessen. 


If your product isn’t represented you 
are overlooking a feitile field. 


Of course, you need The Star for ad- 
vertising—but it alone will be sufficient. 





Is there any data you want? 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Latz 
150 Nassau Street 5 rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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Advertise Toys 


CIHINILID HLH Ee 


ea \: 
ACH month in more than 60,000 better ay é 
class homes all over the land mothers 
read “Child Life” to the eager, inquisitive 
little minds in their care. Tell your toy 
sales message to the mother when she is 
closest to the children. Then she is sure 
to be in a receptive mood. 


The mother is going to buy toys for the 
kiddies as they keep on growing month by 
month. Perhaps today it’s a tiny doll, soft 
rubber ball, or woolly doggie; but to- 
morrow it is certain to be an express 
wagon, a doll’s house or some clever game 
that develops skill and ingenuity. “Child 
Life” is an exceedingly good advertising 
medium for selling toys, books for chil- 
dren, and all else required for their amuse- 
ment and education. 


Write today for rates, more de- 
tailed information and a copy of 


“Child Life” to look over. 


Published by 


Ranp MENaLty & Company ! 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO ' 


Largest Publishers of 
Books for Children 





Mothers who select read 


“CHILD a Eto th their children 
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fore?” and proceeds with this an- 
swer : 

“Tt has een used for roofs for 
more than 100 years in Europe, 
where more than 90 per cent of the 
sheet zinc production is used for 
roofs alone. It has not been used 
for artistic shingled roofs because, 
until the present time, zinc shingles 
have proved neither practical nor 
artistic. But these and other de- 
fects have now been entirely over- 
come in the new IIlinois Zinc 
Shingles.” 

The third mailing was another 
letter with an addressed envelope 
enclosed. The fact that the en- 
velope was stamped undeubtedly 
influenced the return; but a care- 
ful reading of the letter will 
strongly indicate that its text, by 
tying up cleverly with the ma- 
terial that went before, was mainly 
responsible for its producing re- 
plies from more than 30 per cent 
of the list. This letter was also 


slightly changed to apply to the 
different classes, and the follow- 
ing is its adaptation to architects: 


My company has had little experi- 
ence in advertising to architects and I 
have been duly impressed by warnings 
as to “how the architect should be ap- 
proached.” 

Apparently we. have not found the 
right way and I am therefore taking 
the liberty of writing personally to ask 
how the Illinois Zinc Shingle should 
be brought to your attention. 

Perhaps you do not want to be ap 
proached at all, and although I am 
firmly convinced that the Illinois Zinc 
Shingle is by far the best roofing 
shingle ever offered. your profession, I 
do not want to burden your mail with 
matter that cannot possibly interest 
you. 

If, therefore, you will be kind enough 
to write “Not interested” or “Send 
further particulars” across this letter, 
or a few words stating how the matter 
should be brought to your attention, 
returning the letter to me in the en- 
closed stamped envelope, I will appre- 
ciate it as a kind personal favor. 

Yours very truly, 
Inutrnors Zinc Company, 


(Signed) Ben G. We ts, 
President. 


About half of the recipients who 
answered acted on the suggestion 
and returned the letter with nota- 
tions. The rest took the trouble 
to write letters, and among them 
was a number that contained val- 
uable ideas and suggestions which 
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the company has since used in its 
merchandising. 

There were also a few, perhaps 
twenty in all, which indicated that 
their writers suspected an ul- 
terior motive and were rather 
proud of their perspicacity. These 
were not numerous enough to sug- 
gest that there was anything the 
matter with the letter; but they 
are valuable as proof of the neces- 
sity of absolute sincerity in the 
writing of successful letters with 
a similar appeal. Perhaps the 
most pertinent of the lot is this 
reply from a firm of architects 
in Boston: 


We have your very interesting letter 
of August 23, inviting us in very 
naive terms to acquaint you as to the 
best method of approaching architects 
in the interest of the Illinois Zinc 
Shingle. 

Of course you had no real intention 
of asking us to answer any such ques- 
tion and you knew perfectly that you 
had arrived at a most subtle and in- 
sidious and Machiavellian method of 
intriguing architects’ attention by the 
letter itself. 

We send you our most cordial recog- 
nition of your advertising skill and our 
best wishes for the success of your 
product. 


“While replies of this kind were 
few,” said Mr. Gellatly, “they 
were something of a surprise to 
us. We were honestly anxious to 
learn all we could about merchan- 
dising products such as ours. Al- 
though we had, of course, started 
on a definite plan, we were not 
averse to changing it if a better 
way was shown us. However, in 
adopting many of the suggestions 
offered in reply to our president’s 
letter, we have found it necessary 
to change our plan only in detail 
and not in principle. 

“Practically every helpful re- 
ply we received confirmed our be- 
lief that it was necessary for us 
to win the confidence and favor 
of the architects and the trade be- 
fore we appealed to the general 
public. And in formulating our 
sales plan we considered the im- 
portance of the various selling 
factors in the following order: 

“First, the friendly attitude of 
all those interested in the retail- 
ing of similar products, and their 
acknowledgment of the superior 
qualities of our product. Second, 
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the personal solicitation of good 
salesmen. Third, the influence of 
general advertising to the public. 

“While attaining the first, in a 
measure, with business-paper and 
direct advertising, we have already 
established a profitable business. 
Seon we shall organize a sales 
force to complete and siistain our 
distribution. Then we shall go 
ahead with our general advertis- 
ing. And after creating a foun- 
dation of good-will and co-opera- 
tion on the part of those who 
influence the sale of most of the 
roofing used, we are convinced 
that our general advertising will 
be proportionately as profitable in 
its results as our trade-paper and 
direct-mail appeals to dealers, 
contractors and architects.” 


Advertises a Furniture for 
Pigs Barter 


J. S. Engelken, of Le Mars, Ia., 
long been noted for advertisements of 


has 


the unusual kind. Beimg in a small 
place, his opportunities are limited, but 
such as they are he takes advantage of 
them. This is his latest, appearing in 
a four-column advertisement, full page 
in depth: 

“Wanted—2,000 Young Pigs, Grand 
— Furniture Store, S Mars, 
ow. 

“$7.00 will be Paid for Weaned Pigs 
rd Must be at Least Eight Weeks 

“To Make it Possible for farmers’ 
wives who are assisting in raising the 


little pigs and who are justly entitled 
to refurnishing their homes for their 
labor rendered, for a limited time, 


we will allow you for all weaned pigs 
brought to our store $7.00 in mer- 
chandise. They must be sound and 
in ood health. No runts taken. 

“Many of you have delayed buying 
that needed furniture. This is your 
opportunity, if you act at once. 

“Fetch in the Little Pigs. 
Limit, June 20, 1922. 

“Tell Your Friends of This Wonder- 
ful Opportunity. 

“Come to Shop or to Buy. Stop Here 
Before You Look Elsewhere—or After- 
wards. But don’t decide on anything 
until you see our display. House fur- 
nishings last for years. Careful com- 
parison of price, quality, design and 
finish will save you . disappointment 
and heartache later.” 


Time 


Howard T. Walker, of the advertising 
department of the Baltimore News and 
American, died recently in Baltimore. 


E. H. Barnfield has become financial 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Journal. 
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The Father of a Slogan Is 
Wanted 


Cuartes C. Green ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, June 16th, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Will you please do us a favor and 
try to find out if there is any concern 


that has made use of a slogan, “For 
Goodness Sake Eat” or “use........ 
Product.” 


Cuartes C. GreEN ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 


Join Minneapolis 
“Daily News” 

John R. Ulman, formerly with the 
advertising departments of the Omaha, 
Neb., Datly News and World-Herald, 
has *saleal the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Daily News advertising staff. 

H. E. Stoval, who has been with the 
Omaha Daily News and Bee, has also 
joined the Minneapolis Daily News ad 
vertising staff. 


J. C. Wilberding Joins 
Gravure Service 


J. C. Wilberding, recently with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, of New 
York, as an account executive, is now 
vice-president of the Gravure Servic« 
Corporation of that city. Mr. Wil- 
berding, at one time, conducted a pub 


lishers’ representative organization. 
H. R. Palmer Joins Hoyt’s 


Service 


Harry R. Palmer, formerly vice 
president of The Arthur M. Crumrine 
Co., Columbus, O., advertising agency 
has joined Hoyt’s Service Inc., New 
York, as copy chief. 


“The Iron Age” Promotes 
O. B. Bergersen 


Ole B. Bergersen, assistant advertis 
ing manager of The Iron Age, has been 
made circulation manager of that pub 
lication. 


Atlanta Publication Appoints 
Representatives 


The Southern Merchant, Atlanta, Ga 
has yor Constantine & Jackson 


New York, as its Eastern representa 
tives. 
Charles J. O'Malley, president of th: 


O’Malley Advertising Selling Com 
pany, Boston, Mass., has become asso 
ciated with Joseph M. Shea in th 
Joseph M. Shea Tourist Company, Inc 
recently formed at Bost Boston. 


Arthur F. E ger, qpeently with Goo 
Housekeeping, _ York, is now wit 
the Neverstretch yp nt Co., Phil: 
delphia. 
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When youget to the point 
where your name doesn’t 
mean just you any more, 
but stands for an idea to 
be expressed—means 
something more than just 
a man to other men— 
you've got to the point 
where you've got to keep 
moving to keep up. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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LABOR AN 


More than 50,000 people draw each week sélari 
and commissions from the Hearst newspapers 3 
magazines. 

Any policy that affects Labor, therefore, affects 
owner of the Hearst publications as immeciatd@ 
and as vitally as any individual employer of lab 
in America. 

These 50,000 employes are on payrolls of the for 
two different companies that make up the Hez 
Organization. 

The annual turnover of these companies aggrega 
more than $100,000,000! 


The figures given above do not include those of the English edi 
which has the larges 








Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the 


Sunday Morning 
The New York American 1,092,239 The New York American 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 


The San Francisco Examiner 


The B Sunday Adverti 422,184 

— mead — The Los Angeles Examiner 
The San Francisco Examiner 299,341 : * 

, Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 

The Los Angeles Examiner 257,028 s.attle Post-Intelligencer 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 113,429 
The Washington Times 110,574 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 § Sunday newspapers) total ci 7 
The Milwaukee Telegram 102,305 CORE, GES & at Apo 











Total 3,242,857 Total 














More than Three Million families 
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APITAL 


y policy, therefore, which affects Capital affects 

he cwner of the Hearst publications more vitally, 
rhaps, than it affects any other individual business 
wan in the entire United States. 


@ince the Hearst Organization is, on one hand, one 


glish edi 


e larges 


the largest employers of Labor and, on the other, 
e of the greatest investors of Capital, there is 
where in America any group of publications so 
ly committed to that nice balance of well-judged 
erality toward Labor and intelligent conser- 
tism toward Capital that combine to the marked 
mefit of both in the best industrial standards of 
day. 
Housekeeping (recently started) nor of Nash's Magazine (London), 


J circulation in all England 








B.C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


Evening Magazines 
York Evening Journal 654,952* Cosmopolitan 1,012,365 


7 Evening American 415,056* Good Housekeeping 764.283 
Boston American 258,751 : é 

Deoit Times 97,000 Hearst's International 307,831 
Washington Times 66,070 Harper's Bazar 102,981 
Wisconsin News 59,243 MoToR 42,136 
lanta Georgian 50,394 MoToR BoatinG 19,763 
Home Journal, recently started, Orchard & Farm 46,236 
for Se (part of Saturday issue). Nash's Magazine (London) 251,067 


York 808,829—Chicago 469,464. “i 
fouves—not used in totals. Good Housekeeping (London) 150,000 











1,601 ,466 Total 2,696,662 
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Have You Seen This Window’? 


That is, have you seen a window trimmed with goods and 
advertising material in such a way as to convey this message 
to the consumer? 

Do your goods and advertising material have this effect in a 
window? 


Or, are you advertising heavily in periodicals to create “con- 
sumer demand,” while neglecting to put a “sign” in the window 
to attract the customers who buy on “being reminded” and not 
on “demand”? 


This class of consumers will recall the periodical advertising 
when they see a repetition of the advertising in the store win- 
dow. Somestrong, outstanding characteristic of the periodical 
advertisement should be the central note of the window trim. 


We understand this tie-up principle. We work with the agency, 
or create the idea. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
EX 








Forces That Are Ready to Go to 
Work for Business 


Vast Sum Diverted to Buying Channels by Enactment of Eighteenth 
Amendment—Advertising Is Ready to Serve 


By C. C. Parlin 


‘THERE are several factors 

that are operating fundamen- 
illy very much in favor of manu- 
acturers, if they can cash in on 
em. 

In the first place, there is the 
effect of national prohibition. 
Vhatever one’s sentiment may be 
on this, the figures in Chart No. 1 
re rather interesting. 
Chere was spent for 
liquor at retail in 1914 
10re than the entire 
exports of the United 
States for that year. 
More than half of all 
the food products 
hat were sold in all 
the retail stores; 
more than was sold in 
all the department 
stores of the country 
in all the lines that 
hey carry; more than 
twice the national 
debt as it stood be- 
ore the war. And a 
very considerable part 
of that is being di- 
verted into. other 
lines. We believe that 
things for the build- 


to high school. Today, the high 
schools and colleges cannot accom- 
modate the students who insist on 
coming there. You may travel the 
country over from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and the largest building is 
not a factory; it is the high-school 
building. 

Until 


1890, we had less than 


RETAIL LIQUOR SALES IN 1914 


COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AND THE NATIONAL DEBT 


¢ 


ca 


CHART NO. 1 


ng and equipment of the home’ 400,000 students enrolled in the 


are lines that particularly will 
prosper by this. 

But there is another thing more 
fundamental than all this and the 
one upon which fundamentally 
this industry must base its hopes. 
[he most remarkable revolution 
that has ever taken place in the 
history of the world has been the 
marvelous development of educa- 
tion in the United States in the last 
veneration. A generation ago it 
vas rare for a man to have been 
to college, and not many had been 


Portion of an address before the Na- 
tonal Piano Manufacturers Association. 
‘ortions of this address appeared in 
RINTERS’ INK, June 15, 1922, page 57, 
nd June 22, 1922, page 80. 


high schools. (See Chart No. 2.) 
Today we have more than two 
and a quarter million. That isn’t 
two and a quarter million out of 
one hundred million people; it is 
out of the small fraction of one 
hundred million people between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
with enough intelligence to get 
something out cf the high schools. 
We are today drawing to the high 
schools a very high percentage of 
the students who are available for 
high schools, 

The growth in colleges, shown 
in the same chart, is equally strik- 
ing. The lines do not seem quite 
so long, but it is interesting to 
notice that on a percentage basis 
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it is quite as spectacular, and in 
1920 the most remarkable thing 
on the chart, to me, is that the 
number of students enrolled in 
colleges is greater than the num- 
ber enrolled in the high schools 
in 1890. 

This chart means three things. 
It means in the first place a vast 
increase in the earning power of 


ENROLLMENT 
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here and there somebody comes 
the door and you can see that th: 
have a training, an intelligen 
that will enable them to get 
message from the printed pa 
that they can put into buyi 
action. But when you have so | 
those, you have sold America, { r 
they are the ones that set t 
standards. The kinds of pian:s 
they buy are the kin 
of pianos other peo; 
want to buy. And 
in the last analys 
the problem of adv: 
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CHART NO. 2 


the American people. In the sec- 
ond place it means a vast increase 
in appreciation of better things. 
In the third place, it means a vast 
increase in the number of people 
who are able to get an idea out 
of the printed page, a vast in- 
crease in the number of people to 
whom you may successfully make 
an appeal through printed adver- 
tising. 

As a matter of fact, if you ‘go 
out and rap at every door in the 
village, you will find a lot of 
people you can’t sell on advertis- 
ing. Some people don’t read at 
all; some other people read and 
hardly know what they are read- 
ing, and you will never sell them 
through the printed page. But 





tising is the probl 
of selling that intel 
gent part, and froin 
the standpoint of a 
manufacturer, it 
particularly interes 
ing that the numb 
of people who may | 
directly sold, who 
may be potential lea 
ers in their con 
munity, is every yea: 
becoming a larger and 
stronger group. 

Along’ with thi 
great development 
has come an equall) 
striking development 
in advertising. 

Modern advertising 
is really very modern 
In a way it is old. 

In some form 
other it is as old a 
human history, as old 
as the period when 
man had anything to sell. But in 
the sense of which we understand 
advertising today, it is really only 
a growth of the last few years 
The idea of taking a market, be 
large or small, and definitely sel! 
ing that market, by putting a su! 
cient volume of advertising co! 
centrated in a sufficient space and 
concentrated into a _ sufficient!) 
small number of ways of expri 
sion, to sell somebody, is a mo 
ern idea. 

We used to think advertising 
was a problem of reaching ever 
body. The automobile industry 
showed us howto advertise. The i 
dividual manufacturer didn’t ha 
to sell one hundred million peop 
but he had ten thousand cars a: ( 
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$60,000 
Groceries 
every 
day in 
Richmond 
(Va.) 


Is your product being 
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is spent for 


sold in Richmond ’s 600 Gene 3 Stores? 


Any manufacturer or sell- 
ing agent with a food prod- 
uct or one which is to be sold 
through grocery stores will 
be mighty wise to make Rich- 
mond, Va., a bright spot on 
his sales map. 

180,000 people spend $60,- 
000 in 600 Grocery Stores 
every day in Richmond. 

Ask the Dispatch Mer- 


chandising Service Depart- 


ment to tell you more about 


the Richmond market and 
local conditions. Data will 
be gladly compiled by this 
Department, and when your 
salesmen reach Richmond, 
any service that a big, broad- 
gauged newspaper can render 
will be yours for the asking. 
Write us about the condi- 
tions in Richmond, Va.— 
and for any special data you 
wish in any special line. 


The Bispatcl Papers 
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THE EVENING DISPATCH 


Richmond, Va. 
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he had to sell them. When he had 
his advertising appropriation, he 
put it into a unit that was going 
to sell some cars, he put back of 
it copy that was going®to sell, and 
then—by no means of less im- 
portance—the whole organization 
got behind every single piece of 
copy and they went out to sell 
cars. In the early days they went 
out to sell cars or to fail in many 
instances. 

Under those circumstances, they 
learned how and out of that has 
come modern advertising. The 
idea of making a. piece of copy 
stand for a sales idea, about 
which the whole sales organization 
functions, strikes the keynote for 
the salesmen of the manufacturers, 
the keynote for the dealers and 
for everyone who is tied in by that 
piece of advertising copy. 

If today a man means by ad- 
vertising simply putting adver- 
tisements into a publication, he 
may be disappointed. But if by 
advertising a manufacturer means 
that that advertising is going to 
strike the keynote of all of his 
sales activity right down to the 
roadman, such a manufacturer 
can get the value out of his ad- 
vertising. 

(To be continued.) 


An Appreciation of Bibliog- 


raphy Service 
Praicc, Kiser & Company 
CuIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Let me congratulate you heartily on 
the enterprise and co-operation you 
manifest through this new service of 
providing reprints of Printers’ Inx 
articles carrying bibliographies. If re- 
cipients will only do their part now, 
and file the reprints for their own easy 
access, personally, this service will be 
of incalculable value 

Praicc, Kiser & Company, 
Noset T. Praice, 
President. 


B. A. Freiweld with Morris 
: Agency 
Belmont A. Freiwald, formerly with 
the Advertype Company of New York, 
has joined the Frank G. Morris Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 


Lloyd P. Hasty, who has been on the 
sales and advertising staff of the Apel- 
Tucker Studio, Detroit, is now engaged 


in the commercial art business for 


himself. 
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Southern Hardware Compan 


Bought by St. Louis Firm 
Getter, Warp & Hasner Harpware ( 
Sr. Louis, June 12, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just had called to our attention 
article entitled “When the Retail 
Fights for Net Price Catalogue,” wr 
ten by G. A. Nichols, in your Jw 
number. On page 84 you state tl 
the Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardwa 
Company, up to a short time ago, w 
known as the Southern Hardware 
Supply Company. This is an err 
as we have for the last twenty yea 
and ever since this company w 
organized, been known under our pr 
ent name. You probably became cx 
fused in the matter, owing to the fa! 
that we recently purchased all the phy 
cal assets of the Southern Hardware 
Supply Company, which is no longer 
business. This company was wou! 
up by a bankers’ committee, from wh« 
we purchased the above-mentioned asset 
Getter, Warp & Hasner Hpwe. Co., 

J. Horxins, Sales Manager. 


Mail-Order House Advertis: 
Homes in Newspapers 


Display newspaper advertising is being 
used in Philadelphia by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago mail-order house, 
advertise its building-material depart 
ment through which it furnishes a 
material and labor necessary in the co 
struction of suburban and city homes. 

The company has Eastern buildir 
material sales offices at New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Washin: 
ton. The buildings are advertised 
under the name of a “Honor Bilt” 
system of modern houses which includ 
special features such as the “Hon 
Bilt” kitchen, a combination white til 
sink and drain boards with whi 
enameled cupboards and a_ built-i: 
folding ironing board. 

The company sells on deferred pay 
ments. If the purchaser owns a | 
and possesses a small amount of cas 
the company will furnish all material 
and advance money for the building of 
the home. 


W: H. Hunt with Detroit 
“Journal” 


W. H. Hunt, recently advertising 
manager of the Columbia Motor Con 
pany, Detroit, is now automobile edit: 
of the Detroit Journal. Mr. Hunt was 
at one time with the advertising d: 
partment of the Packard Motor C 
Company. 


Pottstown, Pa., Tire Compan; 
Appoints F. T. Zollinger 


F. T._ Zollinger, formerly with the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., has joine 
the Hydro-United Tire Co., Pottstow 
Pa., as merchandising manager. H 
will be in charge of sales promoti 
for Hydro-Toron tires. 
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This advertisement ran in a leading New York newspaper 
the other day 


WHOLESALE MARKET. 











WANTED! | 
$250,000 WORTH 


of Merchandise by Fox Group of Stores 
The following stores are in the market for 








on tines will be tmapected either mesn- 
“tated below. - : 


P I 
V Every one a subscriber ur 


to the Dry Goods Economist. 





= 


Here are thirteen good substantial stores in as many good 
substantial towns. They are the type in which the great 
bulk of the retail dry goods business of America is done; 


—and they are only thirteen out of the more than 10,000 
department, dry goods and general stores where the Dry 
Goods Economist is carefully studied every week for 
merchandise information—-stores in constant need of products 
of every character. 


A great opportunity exists for those manufacturers who 
use the great force of modern advertising to convince these 
merchants of the intrinsic merits and salability of their 
products. 


‘Dry Goods Economist 
39 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Note—Our Agency Relations Department stands ready to cooperate with 
those who want rea/ ‘‘dealer influence’’ in this field. 
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Getting at the Ideas 


Every sales executive and ev 


Making More Sales by salesman knows the buffe 
Getting Past the Buffer the man who stands betw 


the salesman and his real pr 
pect. The problem of getting around the buffer is one of 
biggest that most salesmen have to solve. Frank L. Scott kn: 
salesmen and he knows buffers. From his experience he t 
in the July issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly how several s 
cessful salesmen have found the simple way to get in 
presence of his real prospect. 


How Heinz Advertises the Idea ** would not be tr 
to say that H. 


behind Plant and Product Heinz Company wu 

advertising campaig:is 
Its advertising is one unending campaign. But continuous 
advertising alone will not make possible such an outstanding 
business success as the Heinz company. It is the idea behind 
that advertising that counts—and Howard Heinz, president of 
the company, has interpreted the motives behind Heinz adver 
tising to Roland Cole, who tells them to you in the July issu 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


Advertising Successes Built The commercial history of th 
ns ; United States is full of th 


with Small Space stories of small companies that 
have grown to be big organiza- 
tions by the judicious use of small-space advertising. It is a 
subject of vital importance to everyone in any way connected 
with advertising. John Allen.Murphy has made a study of it 
and the result is a significant article packed full of incidents 
which show how small advertisers have been and are building 
sales on small-space advertising. 


: > When the Health Builders to: 
Getting the Customers to their proposition to dealers, |! 


Sell the Dealers dealers threw up their hands 
“People will not buy you 
product at your price,” they said, and refused to see t! 
people were not being asked to buy a product, but someth 
bigger—health. So the company started in an aggressive advc! 
tising campaign to build their business by mail. The result was 
that within a year over 500 dealers were forced to sell the c 
pany’s product—forced to sell it by consumer demand. 
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is] behind Big Sales 


How Kodak Chooses Its Few companies have been so 


successful in making their ad- 
Advertising Illustrations vertising illustrations really sell 
goods as the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and yet the reason for this success is obvious. What 
it is and how Kodak plans and chooses its illustrations are told 
by C. B. Larrabee in an article in the July issue of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly which is of vital interest to every advertiser who 
uses illustrations. 


Windmill Selling and the Do" Quixote was full of ‘en. 


thusiasm. He was diligent and 
Don Quixote Salesman industrious. But he didn’t 
get very far—because he saw 
knights in windmills, fair ladies in kitchen maids. There are 
salesmen who resemble Don Quixote. They are enthusiastic, 
diligent and industrious—but they are continually building up 
phantom objections that kill sales. Roy Dickinson tells about 
these salesmen and shows you how you can help them forget 

their windmills. 


Making Farm Boys and Girls Better Prospects. 

When a Manufacturer Decides to Go Direct to 
Consumer. 

Inquiries—The Close-ups of Your Prospects. 

Better Use of Dealer Literature. 


Every month Printers’ Ink Monthly gives you a seat at the sales 
conference of successful sales and advertising executives. Sig- 
nificant advertising and sales plans are told, interpreted, and 
their application to your business pointed out. For this reason, 
advertising and sales executives who believe that progress is 
built on experience are reading the Monthly, which explains 
why advertisers are finding the Monthly a splendid medium for 
selling their products and their services. Forms for August 
close July 15. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Who Buys in 
Hotels 



































“x. The copyrighted chart, reproduced above in miniature, 

is based on a study of conditions in many hotels. It shows 

the buying factors and the buying influefices in the average-sized house. 
A larger working chart will be gladly sent on request. 


EIQ ISIL 
MANAGE M ENT 
AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INc. 


R. D. SMITH, Western Manager 342 Madison Avenue 
20 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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Gillette’s Energetic Advertising 
Campaign for 1922 


Company Is Making an Interesting Combination of Big Testimonial 
Advertising and Small Space 


HERE is probably no longer 

any suspicion in the mind of 
the average citizen that “he men” 
do not use safety razors. Several 
years ago the man who went back 
to his college reunion would some- 
times be joked by the graduates 





GENERAL STYLE OF TESTIMONIAL ADVERTISING 


THAT IS APPEARING IN MAGAZINES 
AND NEWSPAPERS 


of older classes as he stood in 
front of a mirror using his 
Gillette for his morning shave. 
The consistent advertising of sev- 
eral manufacturers did a great 


deal to overcome the early preju- 
dice against ‘the safety razor. 
The new improved Gillette is now 
featuring in some _ interesting 
testimonial advertising the fact 
that men of force and character 
are satisfied users of this razor. 

When Charles M. Schwab, 
Governor Sproul and other 
men in the public eye tell Mr. 
Gillette in advertising how 
much they like his new razor, 
the man on Main Street has a 
background of class that gives 
him pride in his own shaving 
appliance. 

In connection with this big- 
space testimonial advertising 
run in a long list of news- 
papers and magazines, an un- 
usual series of small-space ad- 
vertisements is used. The 
whole campaign is tied up very 
closely to dealers in every city. 

The campaign of which the 
testimonial series is a part was 
instituted throughout the coun- 
try during the first week of 
May. In reality there are two 
distinct and separate campaigns 
now in operation. 

“In 358 newspapers in 257 
of the larger cities of the coun- 
try,” said G. D. Copeland, the 
company’s advertising mana- 
ger, “the New Improved Gil- 
lette is being advertised. The 
Brownie $1.00 Gillette is being 
advertised in 634 newspapers 
in 582 small cities and towns. 

“The comparison of the ad- 
vertising during 1921, in which 
112 newspapers were ‘used in 68 
cities, as against 992 newspa- 
pers in 839 cities in 1922, is of 
interest in illustrating the mag- 
nitude of the company’s adver- 
tising plans. 

“Taking the month of May as 
an illustration, the first week of 
the month an 800-line advertise- 
ment was inserted. Arrangements 
were previously made with news- 
papers to paste the pink ‘diamonds’ 





plete tie-up with the dealer and 


the newspaper advertising was 
thus effected. 

“The second week of the 
month, two smaller advertise- 


ments were inserted. 

“An endorsement advertisement, 
in large space, was used the third 
week of May. We received from 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania 
a letter of commendation for the 
New Improved Gillette. With 
Governor Sproul’s permission, this 
letter was incorporated in our ad- 
vertising. 

“That Gillette dealers might re- 
ceive full benefit of this advertise- 
ment, a window poster was sent to 
a list of 30,000 dealers. Each dealer 
was requested to place this poster 
on his store window the week the 
Governor Sproul advertisement 
was scheduled to appear. In addi- 
tion, 1,250,000 envelopes and pack- 
age inserts were sent to dealers 


throughout the country, repro- 
ducing the Gov. Sproul testi- 
monial. 


“An unusual series of adver- 
tisements was used the fourth 
week of the month. These small 
advertisements were inserted each 
day of the week in every news- 
paper on the list. 

“Each month for the remainder 
of the year, a similar method of 
advertising the New Improved 
Gillette will be followed. 

“During the first week of June, 
a green ‘diamond’ was featured. 
The third week, Charles M. 
Schwab endorsed the superiority of 
the New Improved Gillette. A 
window poster was distributed to 
dealers during that week. 


“In 582 smaller cities and 
towns, as before mentioned, the 
Gillette Brownie $1.00 Safety 


Razor is being advertised. Every 
week for the remainder of the 
year in 634 newspapers on this 
list a Brownie advertisement will 
appear. 

“To tie up the dealers in these 
towns with the Brownie advertis- 
ing, a letter was written to each 
newspaper publisher requesting 
that he endeavor to induce the 


dealers in his town to advertise 
the Gillette Brownie on the same 
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mentioned therein on the win- day the company’s advertising ap- 
dows of Gillette dealers. A com- peared. A proof of a series of 
dealers’ advertisements which the 
advertising department was pre- 
pared to furnish, without charge 


was attached to the letter to the 


publishers. In the majority of 
these towns on the Brownie list 
the publishers have been success 
ful in obtaining this dealer co- 
operation, and progressive mer 
chants by advertising the Brownic 
over their own name at the same 
time the company’s advertising ap 
pears, are reaping the benefit of 
the sales. 

“A list of seven magazines is 
being used in addition to the 
newspaper space. 

“Another opportunity for Gil 
lette sales is the vast farm field 
This year the Gillette Brownie 
is being featured in advertising in 
a list of farm papers reaching 
millions of men on the farms. 

“In addition to the above pub- 
lication advertising, window dis- 
plays and’ folders featuring both 
the New Improved Gillette and 
the Gillette Brownie are being sent 
to dealers throughout the country 
Electros for a dealer’s advertising 
in his local newspaper are also 
supplied.” 





Chicago Agencies Use Bank 
Windows for Display 


Advertising agencies that are clients 
of the National City Bank of Chicago 
recently had the chance to show their 
products in the bank’s windows on one 
of Chicago’s busiest street corners. Each 
of the agencies showed samples of its 
work, and one exhibit, that of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, traced the steps in 
the production of a magazine advertise 
ment from the time the initial survey is 
made until the copy finally appears 
Other companies which had displays 
are the Wm. H. Rankin Company, J. R 
Myers Cones ny, Will H. Howell an 
Associates, ton G. Collins Company 
the National eetby Bureau, Inc. The 
exhibit, which continued for two weeks 
is part of the National City Bank’s plan 
of co-operative industrial advertising 
through which it turns over its window 
space without charge to its industria! 
clients. 





“Popular Science” Adds to 
Staff 


Colin F. Boag, formerly with th 
New York American and the Own You 
Home Exposition, New York, is nov 
with the advertising staff of Popula 
Science Monthly in the East. 
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Making Easier the 
Work of the 
Advertising Man 


How often have you spent hours trying to lay 
out a folder that would look different from 
those you had been using? 


Every advertising man has, at one time or 
another, grappled with the task of getting away 
from the commonplace appearance so familiar 
in direct-mail pieces. 


We would like to send you, free, a portfolio of 
attention getting, interest creating folds that 
can be made economically and quickly on the 
Cleveland Folding Machine. 


These folds show dozens of different ideas that 
you can use in laying out folders. And because 
of their distinctiveness and uniqueness they will 
add to the business-getting strength of your copy 
and art work. 


If you deal with a printer who owns a Cleve- 
land Folding Machine, you are always sure of a 
well folded job, done quickly, inexpensively, and 
without waste of material. 


Write now for the free portfolio of helpful 
Cleveland folds. 


Tye [jevelanofojoine Macyine[o 











GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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Incorporate Merchandising 


Service in New York 

A new merchandising and advertis- 
ing service for dry goods and apparel 
merchants has been organized in New 
York under the name of the Floeckher 
Service, Inc. 

=. C. Riegel, president of the Gra- 
Dévelopment Corporation, New 
also president of the new 
company; Walter Floeckher, a resident 
buyer for twelve years, is vice-presi- 
dent; and H. I. Wildenberg, who has 
been engaged in advertising and selling 
for the past fourteen years, is secre- 
tary. 

The new company will buy, ship and 
assist in the selling of goods for its 
accounts. 


N. R. Hoover with New York 
“World” 


Norman R. Hoover, who recently 
was assistant to the president of the 
American Druggists Syndicate, and be- 
fore that Eastern sales manager of the 
American Chicle Company, has been 
appointed supervisor of circulation of 
all editions of the New York World. 

Mr. Hoover was once assistant cir- 
culation manager of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He was with the Post- 
Dispatch for seven years. He_ had 
previously been with the Philadelphia 
North American, Ridgway’s Weekly, 
and the Boston Transcript. 


vure 
York, is 


Farm Bureaus Consolidate 

The Bureau of Markets and Crop Es- 
timates and the Office of Farm Man- 
agement and Farm Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture have con- 
solidated in order to bring the gath- 
ering of data under one bureau. It is 
stated that the consolidation is in re- 
sponse to the demand from farmers for 
a closer correlation of economic data on 
production and marketing. 


Atlanta Agency Secures Fold- 
ing Ladder Account 


The Peerless Folding Ladder Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., manufacturer 
of Peerless folding ladders, has placed 
its account with the Geo. W. Ford 
Company, an Atlanta advertising 
agency. 


University of Chicago Honors 
A. W. Sherer 


Albert W. Sherer, Western advertis- 
ing manager of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, has been elected to membership on 
the board of trustees of the University 
of Chicago. 


Abbey & Abbey Reorganize 

Abbey & Abbey, New York, letterers 
and designers. have reorganized, and the 
new firm will be known as Valentino 
and Abbey. 
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Advertises Ferry for Pieasure 
Rides 

Can a ferry boat be made to produc 
revenue as a pleasure boat? Th 
Gloucester Ferry Company, which ope 
ates a line of ferries between Phil 
delphia and Gloucester, N. J., believ: 
that it can and has turned to new 
paper advertising to sell the idea 
the public. The “sail” is seven mil 
on the Delaware River. One-hundre: 
line space is being used, the schedul 
given, the round-trip fare and a speci: 
note to autoists, pointing out tha 


using the Gloucester Ferry cuts eleve 
miles from the trip to the shore, sav« 
gas and wear and tear. 


Springfield, Mass., Advertising 
Club Elects Dearden 


The Publicity Club of Springfield 
Mass., has elected C. Walter Dearden 
advertising manager of the Strathmor 
Paper Company, as president for th 
ensuing year. 

Harry C. Beaver was elected vic« 
president; Harry L. Bradley, treasurer 
Wilfred S. Robinson, secretary; and 
Alvin R. Metcalfe, assistant secretary 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Mothtex Bags 


The Mothtex Bag advertising account 
has been placed in the hands of 
Bloomingdale-Weiler Company, adver 
tising agency of Philadelphia. Six- and 
ten-inch space will be used in the news 
papers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. 


Pillsbury Advertising Offices 
in Minneapolis 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
will move its advertising office from 
Chicago to Minneapolis on July 1. 


Frank W. Lovejoy, formerly New 
York manager of The Country Gentle 
man, together with Wray W. Allen, has 
formed the firm of Allen & Lovejoy, 
sales representatives and organizers 
of sales forces for manufacturers. 


_The Phonogame Company, Elizabeth 
J., manufacturer of games which 
are played on the phonograph, has 
placed its account with Frank Kiernan 
& Co., New York advertising agency. 


Daniel Simon, formerly with Sim 
moends & Simmonds, Chicago, and th« 
American Piano Company, New York 
is now with James F. Newcomb & Co 
Inc., New York. 


Arthur N. Stackpole, formerly wit! 
the Zain Advertising System, Boston, 
Mass., is now in the display advertising 
department of the Lowell, Mass 
Courier-Citizen. 
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Has Someone Solved 
Your Problem? 


DVERTISING, like civilization, has advanced over trails 
blazed by pioneers. To record the living history of that 
advance has been the business of PRINTERS’ INK. 

In the files of PRINTERS’ INK is a complete history of adver- 
tising and its related fields since the first issue of the weekly 
appeared in 1888. It is living history because it was written by 
men who knew the facts when they happened. 


Just as every lawyer before taking a case to court consults his 
digests of cases which pertain to the point in hand, so must the 
advertiser, before he goes ahead on a new advertising or sales 
campaign, try to get beneath his fingers all the recorded facts on 
the work of those who have gone before. 


In order to give the advertiser these data PRINTERS’ INK 
has prepared the PRINTERS’ INK COMPILATIONS—which 
are bibliographies of all the articles that have appeared in the 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS relating to subjects and 
commodities. And as the demand arises PRINTERS’ INK is 
continually preparing new lists of articles that refer definitely to 
some particular problem or business. 

Whether you own a flour mill or sell automobiles, the files of 
the PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS are full of articles 
which deaf thoroughly with the problems that face you every day. 
These articles tell you how others have met these problems and 
why they succeeded. 

And so whatever is your business you need not go ahead 
blindly or through a mist of half-known facts. PRINTERS’ INK 
either has prepared a list of articles referring to your business or 
problem—or will prepare such a list at your request. 


W hat Some Advertising Agents Think of the Compilations 





THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
We shall be very much pleased to 
be placed on your mailing list to re- 
ceive reprints of compilations appear- 
ing in PRINTERS’ INK from time 
to time. 
PRINTERS’ INK has been very 
helpful to us. 
Tue Procrer & Cotiier Co., 
ALLEN Co tier, President. 


F. J. ROSS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 

The special service which you have 
inauguarated has been most helpful 
to us in quickly locating articles re- 
garding subjects in which we are 
interested. 

The list on advertising and mer- 
chandising of flour is a most com- 
prehensive one and is especially 
suited to our needs and I imagine 
to other agencies because it can be 
easily filed with other matters per- 


taining to the marketing of flour. 
This will be true of any list of ar- 
ticles which you ‘collect, as long as 
they are collected in relation to cer 
tain products, 

Please be good enough to continue 
sending us these reprints of the bib 
liographies, addressing them to our 
Research Department. 

F. J. Ross Company, Inc. 


MAC MARTIN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thank you very much for the list 
of bibliographies and articles in re- 
lation to the advertising and mer- 
chandising of flour. 

We have not been bothering your 
department for some time, but we 
know of its great value and we ap- 
preciate this thoughtfulness on your 
part. 

Mac Martin ApverRTISING AGENCY, 

Mac Martin, President. 





(Continued on next page) 
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LAMPORT-MAC DONALD CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Thank you very much for the 
enclosures showing what has been 
printed in PRINTERS’ INK pre- 
vious to the inauguration of the 
Special Service on bibliographies. 
Thank you, too, for the list of ref- 
ences on the advertising and mer- 
chandising of flour. 

That you may know something of 
the value we are placing on this 
Special Service, let me call your 
attention to a plan of maintaining 
the bibliographies in loose-leaf bind- 
ers that we are working out. We 
are going to have the same indexed 
and cross indexed, thereby maintain- 
ing a pretty fair index on volumes 
of PRINTERS’ INK, which we have 
maintained for years. 

Lamport-MacDona tp Co., 
W. K. Lamport, President. 


BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 
New York 

We can’t resist writing to tell you 
what a corking idea this new spe- 
cial service of yours is. We use all 
the bibliographies that you issue, 
of course, but it is mighty fine to 
have them listed and on file here. 

It is also fine to have reprints of 
articles as you have been sending 
them, because duplicates are very 
welcome, 

We want you to know that we 
appreciate this new move on your 
part. 
Barton, 


DUNLAP-WARD ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 

We shall be very glad to receive 
reprints of the bibliographies appear- 
ing in PRINTERS’ INK from time 
to time, 

Kindly mark them for attention 
of the writer. 
Duntap-Warp Apvertisinc Co., 

H. Batpwin, President. 


WALES ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Durstine & Ossorn, INc. 


New York 

I would be very glad to be placed 
on your mailing list to receive re- 
prints of bibliographies appearing in 
PRINTERS’ INK from time to 
time. I would appreciate your send- 
ing them marked for my personal 
attention. 

Wares Apvertisinc Co., 
James ALBertT WALEs. 


SIDENER-VAN RIPER ADV. CO., 
INC. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

These bibliography reprints are 
valuable stuff. Please send them to 
me personally. 

Srpener-Van Riper Apv. Co., 

Mere SIDENER. 


THE FRED M. RANDALL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 

We would be pleased to have you 
send to the attention of the writer 
and at the above address, reprints 
of bibliographies appearing in your 
publication from time to time. 

Tue Frep M. Ranpatt Company, 
Frep M, RANDALL, 
President. 


THE CONOVER-MOONEY CoO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

We should be very glad, indeed 
to be placed on the mailing list to 
receive reprints of bibliographies 
appearing in PRINTERS’ INK 
from time to time. Anything from 
PRINTERS’ INK is always inter- 
esting and valuable, 

I should like if you would have 
them sent directly to me. 

Tue Conover-Mooney Co., 

Rost. Jounstone Mooney, 
President. 


RICKARD & COMPANY, INC. 
New York 
We should be glad indeed to re- 
ceive reprints of PRINTERS’ INK 
articles at any time that you may 
issue them. These should be addressed 
for the attention of the writer. 
Ricxarp & Company, Inc., 
W. L. Ricxarp. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY, 
LTD., 


Toronto, ‘Ont. 


Thank you very much for the 
bibliography reprints. 

f you will continue to send them 
addressed to me personally, they 
will receive the careful attention 
which their importance merit. 

Tue H,. K. McCann Company, Lrp., 
J. Cunnirr, 
Vice President. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

In the future will you be knd 
enough to address the reprints to 
the writer? We are very much 
interested in keeping a complete file 
of this material and will thank you 
for your kindness in seeing that we 
receive each bibliography as it is 
issued, 

McJunKIN ApvERTISING CoMPANY, 
Joun P. Rocue, 
Secretary 
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St. Paul, Minn. 


When sending your interesting re- 
prints to this office, will you kindly 
send them for the attention of 
H. T. Madden? 

Betrinc-THOMPSON-MappENn, INc., 

H. T. Mapven, President. 
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N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I shall be glad to have my name 
placed on the mailing list to receive 
reprints of bibliographies. 

N. W. Aver & Son, 
Jarvis A. Woop. 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We would appreciate being placed 
on the mailing list to receive reprints 
of bibliographies. 

Ricuarp A. Fotey Apv. AGENCY, 

Cuas. H. Eyes, 
President. 


H, E. LESAN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


New York 

If you will address these bibli- 
ography reprints to the undersigned 
will see that they receive the 

proper attention. 
hank you for including us in this 

service. 

H, E. Lesan Apvertistnc AGENCY, 
Cuas. Lanspown, Treasurer. 


WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY 
New York 
I would indeed be pleased to be 
placed on the mailing list to receive 
reprints of the bibliographies which 
appear in PRINTERS’ INK from 
time to time. These can be ad- 
dressed to me personally. 
Wms. H. Rankin Company, 
Witiram H. Rankin, 
President. 


THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
New York 

We are quite confident that the in 
formation along the lines of the mat- 
ter appearing on page 41 of your 
May 4 issue would be of value to 
the men in our agency. Therefore, 
if you are willing to place our name 
on the mailing list for such reprints, 
the courtesy will be very much 
appreciated. 

We would like to again compliment 
PRINTERS’ INK on the construc- 
tive help you are giving to so many 
of us in the advertising business. 

Tue Ericxson Company. 


THE GREEN, FULTON, CUN- 
NINGHAM CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

We shall appreciate your placing 
the following name on your mailing 
list to receive reprints of bibliogra- 
phies appearing in PRINTERS’ INK. 

Thank you. 

Tue Green, Futon, 
CUNNINGHAM Co., 
Cart M. Green. 


MOSER & COTINS 
Utica, N. Y. 

The bibliographies appearing in 
PRINTERS’ INK from time to time 
are of great value to us and we 
would greatly appreciate your add- 
ing our name on your list to receive 
them after they are published. 

Kindly address them to T. E. 
Moser, who will see that everyone 
in the office interested has a chance 
to look them over. 

Moser & Corns, 
Davip A, Tyrion, General Manager. 
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DOMINION ADVERTISERS, LTD. 
Montreal, Que. 

We think that PRINTERS’ INK 
Special Service is a splendid idea 
and we intend to make considerable 
use of them. The list of articles on 
the various industries make our 
PRINTERS’ INK Library a great 
deal more complete, so please keep 
us on the list and send us every- 
thing you have got. 

Dominion ADVERTISERS, LTD., 
R. O. STEVENSON, 
President. 


THE HOUSE OF HUBBELL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I have just received the ‘first re- 
prints and certainly will look for- 
ward with much interest to future 
ones as they arrive on my desk. 

Please see that they are addressed 
to me personally, 

Tue House or Hussett, 
Frank HvusBpett, 
President. 


WM. T. MULLALLY, INC. 
New York 
I will appreciate it if you will 
place my name on the mailing list 
to receive reprints of bibliographies 
appearing -in PRINTERS’ ‘i 
from time to time. 
Wan. T. Muttatty, Inc., 
Ws. Tf. MuLiatty, 
President. 


CAMPBELLYTRUMP & 
COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 

We would be very much interested 
in receiving reprints of bibliographies 
appearing in PRINTERS’ INK from 
time to time. Please mark them for 
the attention of the writer. 

CaMpBELL, Trump & Company, 


Hat G. Trump, 
Treas. & Gen’l. Mgr. 


THE LEE E. DONNELLEY CoO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
If you will please send reprints of 
bibliographies for the attention of 
the writer it will be appreciated, 
Tue Lee E. Donnettey Company, 
Lee E. Donnettey, 
President. 


ARNOLD JOERNS COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

The writer would be glad to be 
placed on your mailing list to re- 
ceive reprints of bibliographies ap- 
pearing in PRINTERS’ INK from 
time to time. Please mark them to 
my personal attention. 

ARNOLD Joerns ComPaANy, 

ARNOLD JOERNS, 
President. 


THE FARRAR ADVERTISING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We certainly do want to be placed 
on your mailing list to receive the 
reprints of such PRINTERS’ INK 
articles as appeared on page 41 of 
the May 4th issue and pages 53 
and 149 of the May 11th issue. You 
might start this by mailing us the 
reprints of those two articles, Please 
mark th's for my personal attention. 
Tue Farrar Apvertisine Co., 

G. B. Martin, 
President. 


HUBER HOGE, INC. 
New York 


I will be very interested, indeed, 
in receiving reprints of bibliographies 
appearing in PRINTERS’ INK. This 
sort of thing makes very valuable 
reference for us. 

Huser Hoce, Inc., 
F. Huser Hoce, 
President. 


THE THOMAS ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

We shall be pleased to have you 
place our name on your complimen- 
tary mailing list to receive reprints 
of the Te ae appearing in 
PRINTERS’ INK from time to 
time. 

The pages of every issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK contain matters 
of vital importance to the advertis- 
ing world and your complete index- 
ing of subjects renders information 
readily available in research work. 
Tue Tuomas ApvERTISING SERVICE, 

E, S. Wapsworts, 
Secretary. 


If you wish to receive the PRINTERS’ INK COMPILATIONS 
as soon as they are prepared we shall be very glad to put you on 


our mailing list. 
lation as soon as it appears. 


In this way you will be assured of every compi- 
File each list as you receive it and 


you will soon build up an invaluable reference library pertaining 
to the current problems of advertising and selling. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


Research Department 


185 Madison Avenue 


New York 
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Advertising Changes a Common- 
place Staple into an Important 
Specialty 


How McKinney Made Hinges a Leader and Applied the Package Idea 
to an Old Bulk Field 


By Roland Cole 


HERE is a man in Buffalo 

who owns a large machine shop 
and foundry. He makes castings 
und engine parts for automobile 
manufacturers and others. He 
has been in business for twenty- 
two years. When he started, the 
automobile business was in its in- 
fancy—in fact, the automobile 
helped to put him in business, be- 
cause few car manufacturers 
* made their own engines or engine 
parts in the beginning but bought 
them outside and assembled them, 
or bought engines completely as- 
sembled. Later many manufac- 
turers installed their own foun- 
dries and machine shops, and did 
their own casting, machining and 
assembling. 

This Buffalo man was happy 
and prosperous for many years. 
For every car company that quit 
him and installed its own casting 
and machining departments three 
new manufacturers started up and 
bought their castings from him— 
for a while. There came a time, 
however—that time from 1910 to 
1914—when the rule of three new 
ones for one old one reversed 
itself, and more manufacturers be- 
gan making their own engines 
than there were new manufac- 
turers starting in who wanted 
engine parts made for them on 
the outside. 

Along about 1914, therefore, one 
might have heard this Buffalo 
manufacturer say that if he ever 
gave up his present business and 
went into another line, he would 
choose something that everybody 
could use, like chewing gum, soap 
or shoes. Every month found a 
car manufacturer or two quitting 
him and going into the business 
of making his own castings. For 
this reason he longed for a prod- 
uct that nobody could take away 


from him and which everybody 
could use. 

This manufacturer still has his 
large plant. He does a so-called 
jobbing business—making things 
for other manufacturers—supply- 
ing metal parts that go into the 
assembly of other things. Some- 
how or other he has missed the 
big idea that has led other men to 
national success. His company, 
which has done considerable ad- 
vertising, is not identified with any 
particular product in the public 
mind. 


A LEADER NAMED FOR A LONG LIST 


The McKinney Manufacturing 
Company of Pittsburgh, had a 
problem somewhat like that of the 
Buffalo manufacturer—with the 
following difference: It makes a 
line of small hardware, such as 
hinges and butts, shelf brackets, 
window and screen fixtures, door 
bolts, latches, barn door hangers 
and track, cabinet hardware and the 
like. It sells these goods to hard- 
ware jobbers who in turn sell them 
to retail hardware stores. McKin- 
ney products are therefore scat- 
tered about the country in the 
stocks of wholesale and retail 
dealers. From there in course of 
time they find their way into 
houses and buildings, and doors, 
windows, shelfs and cupboards are 
equipped with McKinney hard- 
ware. But the man who lives in 
the house or building does not 
know it, or if he does, cares little. 

The McKinney problem, and 
this is the thing that interests 
every manufacturer, is how to 
make people care. Aha, smiles the 
reader who has been waiting for 
the plot to reveal itself, advertis- 
ing! Not exactly, however, for 
the Buffalo manufacturer has spent 
many thousands of dollars in 
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business and national mediums 
and has a name the reader would 
recognize at once. The president 
of that company touched the secret 
of the matter when he expressed a 
longing for a product that every- 
body could use though he lacked 
the wisdom to find 

such a product in 

his own plant. 2 

What he missed 

with his great big 
organization and 
equipment, the Mc- 
Kinney company, 
then a smaller and 
now a larger con- 
cern, found. 

Through wise 
selection of a 
leader, finding out 
how it could be 
made a matter of 
interest to every- 
body (“activity in 
every building 
swings on hinges”), 
advertising, better 
quality in the prod- 
uct and the right 
kind of selling ef- 
fort, have done a 
creditable job of 
business building 
for the McKinney 
company. 

This story has 
interest for people 
like the Buffalo 
manufacturer pre- 
viously referred to. 
It should also in- 
terest any manu- 
facturer who has 
a large line which 
the general public 
knows little about 
and who would not 
be unwilling to 
have people ask for one or two 
numbers of it by name. 

W. S. and J. P. McKinney were 
brothers who started in business in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1865. After a 
few years they moved to Pitts- 
burgh and the present company 
name was adopted. Farr 
became associated with the com- 
pany in 1885 and is now president. 
J. W. Farr is in charge of adver- 
tising. The founders of the busi- 
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ness died a few years ago and J. P 
McKinney, Jr., a son of one of the 
founders, is secretary. 

For a great many years McKin- 
ney followed the demand, added 
to its line and prospered. To the 
founders of such a business, ad- 
vertising had none 
of its present-day 
significance. Es- 
tablishing accep- 
tance for a thing 
in the mind of an 
unseen consumer 
before he appeared 
in a store, was un 
thinkable. Selling 
was a matter of 
main strength 
working in a direct 
line from factory 
to jobber, from 
jobber to dealer, 
from dealer to the 
consumer who 
came in and ex- 
posed himself. 

Modern adver- 
tising—sending a 
thought singing 
Jeghtte place through the air to 
make people con- 
scious of a thing 
before they are 
asked to buy it— 
that did not enter 
into the McKinney 
sales plans until 
recent years. 
Gradually, with the 
infusion of young 
blood, the McKin- 
ney organization 
turned to adver- 
tising and has 
found there the 
big idea that has 
given the company 
its national repu- 
tation as a maker of hinges. 

Two points are of outstanding 
importance for every manufac- 
turer who wishes to put his own 
trade-marked product into the 
consumer’s hands or who wants 
the consumer to prefer his product 
to another: The one is that the 
manufacturer’s product need not 
be changed from what it is at 
present—it may be used. as made 
or used in something else; and 
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If You Wonder— 


why CINE-MUNDIAL lays so 
much emphasis on its PAID 
circulation, look up the A.B.C. 
reports on ALL the other Spanish 
export publications, and you will 
find the answer. 


In the Argentine Alone— 


CINE-MUNDIAL’S circulation has increased from 3,000 to 7,000 
within the past three months, as the above cables testify. Paid for! 
And this popularity in the Argentine paralleled from Mexico to 
Chile, from Spain to the Philippines. 

Actual, visual evidence of paid distribution; actual evidence 

of results accomplished for advertisers; actual merchandising 

facts—these are ports of “The Story of CINE-MUNDIAL,” a 


handy booklet which we have prepared for you to read before 
you spend another export advertising dollar. Just ask for it. 


In Tune with Latin-America 


ae: 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the other is that the money spent 
in advertising a leader helps to 
sell other members of the leader’s 
family. 

If the reader does not believe 
that let him ask himself: What is 
a hinge anyway? Unless he is a 
builder or an architect, why should 
he concern himself about a hinge? 
Who cares, when he buys a house, 
what kind ‘of hinges it has? And 
where are they in a house and 
what do they do? Who would re- 
fuse to buy a house that he liked 
just because it had hinges that he 
did not like? 

The inference seems obvious 
enough, yet here is where many 
folks like the Buffalo manufac- 
turer already mentioned go astray. 
We all know postively that we can 
be just as happy without McKin- 
ney hinges as with them, and just 
because we make a line of ridicu- 
lously unimportant things like pins, 
snaps, collar buttons, rivets, piston 
rings, trick tops for cans or hinges 
that nobody knows are there, we 
are ashamed to insist that they 
are necessary. A pin is a silly 


thing to talk about, or to adver- 


tise. So is a hinge, for that mat- 
ter. Every product is silly and 
useless until somebody wants it. 

The McKinney Manufacturing 
Company was known to the 
hardware trade through its ad- 
vertising in hardware _publica- 
tions for years before the public 
in general knew anything about 
“McKinney Hinges.” Today peo- 
ple actually go into stores and ask 
for McKinney Hinges, when they 
don’t want hinges at all but 
“butts.” A hinge is one thing 
and a butt is something else. And 
right there is another valuable 
lesson to be learned from the 
McKinney experience: Don’t try 
to change popular usage. A car- 
penter may know the difference 
between a butt and a hinge but 
they are all “hinges” to the average 
person. National advertising for 
“McKinney Butts” would have 
been more accurate but hardly as 
understandable and it might not 
have been so successful. 

A hinge, properly speaking, is 
fastened to the outside or exposed 
surface of the door, while a butt 
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(or butt-hinge, to be correct) is 
fastened to the “butt” or edge of 
the door. The hinge shown in 
most McKinney advertisements is 
a butt-hinge, for butt-hinges are 
the kind generally used on house 
doors. 

For years, hinges, or butts, have 
been a sort of staple item with 
manufacturers of small hardware. 
When the jobber’s salesman called 
on the hardware dealer, one of his 
questions was, “How. are you fixed 
on 3%-inch butts?” This would 
of course mean McKinney butts if 
the retailer handled the McKinney 
line. It is a custom in the trade 
for the retailer to stick to one 
manufacturer’s line, though there 
are sometimes exceptions to this. 


THE BEGINNING OF HINGE 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Right here is where national ad- 
vertising has exerted an influence, 
that must not be overlooked. Be- 
fore McKinney began advertising 
hinges to the consumer, a man 
might have walked into a hard- 
ware store and have said, “I want 
some hinges.” The dealer would 
sell him what he had, and he would 
take them and go out happy. For 
all the consumer knew, hinges grew 
in the dealer’s basement. That a 
hinge was some manufacturer's 
pride and boast, was nothing to 
him. He did not know where 
they came from or who made 
them, or that there were different 
makes. The various manufac- 
turers advertised strongly to the 
dealer and the dealer knew the 
difference between one manufac- 
turer’s line and another's, but the 
consumer was blissfully ignorant. 

Today, however, people who do 
not know what a butt is will go 
into a hardware store and say “I 
want some McKinney Hinges.” 
National advertising has made 
quite a considerable number of 
people “hinge conscious,” strange 
as that may seem. That is, among 
people building houses, or con- 
templating such a thing, some 
have been brought to realize that 
houses have hinges, that McKin- 
ney Hinges are one kind, and that 
they can buy them. The national 
advertising has therefore done 
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two notable things: It has 
changed a staple into a specialty 
for the dealer and it has taught 
thousands of people that houses 
have hinges—something they never 
gave a thought to before. 

The McKinney company lifted 
itself into national prominence be- 
cause it chose a leader and adver- 
tised it. How this was done in 
the copy is another achievement 
quite as notable in its way as the 
selection of the right leader. 

The national campaign for the 
last three years has worked per: 
sistently with the slogan, “Activity 
in Every Building Swings on 
Hinges.” It would not be easy to 
find a phrase that brings hinges 
much closer to everybody. One 
of the first advertisements used in 
general mediums contained an il- 
lustration of a group of large office 
buildings with a modern sky- 
scraper in the centre and a gigan- 
tic hinge towering behind them. 
This illustration has been used as 
a sort of trade-mark in McKinney 
literature. One of its most effec- 


tive uses is on a store card for 
dealers, which bears no other copy 


but the 
quoted and the name, 
Hinges and Butts.” 

Copy used so far this year 
seeks to bring the hinge proposi- 
tion as close as possible to the 
home-builder and home owner. In 
one advertisement appears an illus- 
tration of a bungalow-cottage in 
course of building, the gigantic 
hinge in the background, and the 
cut of a booklet laid over one edge 
of the cottage. The title is, “If 
you are thinking of building, this 
book will be mighty helpful.” 

Should the reader be wondering 
how hinges could ever be made to 
seem important, perhaps perusal 
of the following copy will help 
make it clear. 


slogan-phrase already 
“McKinney 


Its aim (the booklet) is to suggest 
to you a number of little things which 
should be carefully considered in build- 
ing a home—little things which some 
times are overlooked—but little things 
which go a long way toward making 
your home an easy-running, pleasurable 
place in which to live. 

It is a book which will 
lot of regrets after your home has 
been lived in a while. It will eliminate 
such expressions as “Well, if we had 


prevent a 
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to do it over again we would do thus 
and so!” 

Ask us to send you this book. A 
postcard will bring it by return mail. 

The book will also give you con 
siderable valuable information about 
proper hardware for your home—par 
ticularly information about hinges. 

It will explain to you the importanc: 
of hinges. Why they should be selected 
carefully; why a few moments’ thought 
about hinges €t. your home is buil 
will enable you to forget all about 
hinges during all the years you occupy 
the house. 

And it will tell you why McKinney 
Hinges and Butts for more than a half 
century have answered the exacting 
requirements of architects, builders and 
home-owners, why they have always 
given such long years of service, why 
they have always served easily, smoothly 
and noiselessly. 


The title of the booklet is “Sug 
gestions for the Home Builder.’ 
It makes good on its title and 
gives the reader a lot of informa- 
tion not all of it confined to the 
matter of hinges; such as, “It is 
always best to have doors open 
into the rooms in which they are 
placed—kitchen doors into the kit- 
chen, bedroom doors into the bed- 
rooms, and not into the hallways.” 
_The booklet is issued in two 
sizes, one 4% by 6 inches, of 36 
pages, for selective distribution, 
and the other envelope size of 18 
pages for general dealer distribu- 
tion. 

Another national advertisement 
shows a porch scene, looked at 
from within the: house through 
double doors—the porch scene 
sketched lightly in outline, with 
the large hinge in dark half-tone 
in the background, making a very 
striking effect. This is entitled. 
“The doors to cool shadows and 
soft summer breezes.” The copy 
goes on to tell how conducive to 
enjoyment it is to have doors that 
“open and close with ease—with- 
out the slightest noise or vibra- 
tion.” 

It has not been possible within 
the space of the present article to 
describe the growth of the McKin- 
ney campaign in detail—how it 
started in business papers, the use 
of direct-mail matter and the de- 
velopment of store helps for the 
dealer, sample boards for hard- 
ware contractors and special work 
with architects and builders. 

One phase of the dealer cam- 
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4 center pages in 2 color, per page - 
All other inade advertising in black and wbite only 
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AND CASH 
(@) Agency common os ® Cash dis-ount 2% (¢) Cash discount date, 10 days frou date of umvonce. 





You should have these 
in your files — 2 2 1: cars 


up campaigns addressed to executives in these im- 
portant groups: 

1. Manufacturers—(use Business) 

2. Wholesalers—(use Bustness) 

3. Retailers—(use Business) 

4. General Lines—(use Business) 

5. Bankers—(use CLEARING House) 
Business is paying its advertisers well because of its 160,000 
hand-picked circulation among business executives and because 
of its strong reader-following in that field. Unique editorial 
appeal, controlled circulation, low rate—make Business an 
unusual buy for advertisers interested in this market. 

The Burroughs CLEeaRiInc Houss, with 52,000 circulation 
covering every bank in the United States and Canada, offers 
an unique combination of market, prestige and advertising 
rate. Moreover, the Burroughs C.iearinc House does not 
go merely to the banks. It goes direct to bank executives. 


Write for these rate cards to-day. 


CTlhe Burroughs Publications 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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ROBERT 
SMITH 
COMPANY 


An organization built on the premise 
that whatever the plan of Adver- 

tising and Merchandising may be, 
Direct-Mail Advertisin is a most im- 
portant link in some form or other. 


T IS CONCEDED today in nearly every 
quarter that the most successful use of 

Trade Papers, Publications of National Cir- 
culation, Newspapers, etc., is accompanied 
by the employment of Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising. 
This organization works with Manufacturers 
direct, planning or assisting to make plans 
for more effective selling, or we work with 
the Advertising Agency in the preparation 
of Direct-Mail Advertising campaigns to 
make the broad National Advertising more 
effective. 
This is more fully explained in a brochure 
we have recently published called “What 
the War of 1812 has to do with Business 
of 1922.” 
We think you will be interested in reading 
it. Just say to your stenographer “write the 
Robert Smith Company” for your copy of 
this limited edition. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 


INTELLIGENTLY PREPARED DIRECT MAIL PLANS 
AND ADVERTISING 
Sales, Service and Production at Lansing, Michigan 
Detroit Office: 1858 Penobscot Building 





We also render service to, and prepare new advertisers for the 
ultimate agency connection 
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paign this year is entitled to special 

mention—how the company is 
using advertising to introduce the 
jobbers’ salesmen to the hardware 
dealer. A description of this fea- 
ture bears indirectly on the general 
campaign, because each piece of 
copy in national mediums makes a 
reference to “McKinney Garage 
Door Sets.” For example: 

“If you.are building a garage, 
let us send you the McKinney 
Garage Set Booklet, which illus- 
trates complete sets of garage 
hardware, each set conveniently 
packed in one box. Write today 
for these books.” 

The McKinney Garage Set is 
therefore tied to the leader, hinges, 
and towed into the _ specialty 
class. 

The campaign in hardware 
magazines this year is devoted to 
featuring the garage door sets as 
a specialty and showing the dealer 
how he can make quick sales by 
handling the McKinney sets. The 
basis of the scheme is a book con- 
taining illustrations of every 
kind of garage door, with com- 


plete specifications of how to hang 


them and a list of the hardware 
needed for each. The dealer ties 
this book to his counter. The cus- 
tomer comes in, prompted by na- 
tional advertising, and wants to 
know what sort of fixtures he 
ought to buy for a garage door. 
The dealer shows him the book. 
Thumbing over the illustrations, 
the customer says, “There’s the 
door I want!” 

It is on pages 8 and 9—a 
two-door sliding-folding set. The 
whole thing is fully illustrated, 
exterior and interior views, an 
elevation and a plan. It is set No. 
9017, price $7.50, all put up in a 
box. “Shall I deliver it, or want 
to take it with you?” asks the 
dealer. 

Jobbers’ salesmen in the hard- 
ware field: handle a pretty exten- 
sive line of goods comprising the 
lines of a great many manufac- 
turers. It is a problem for a par- 
ticular manufacturer to get the 
jobbers’ salesmen to put any par- 
ticular effort on one item. To 
bring its garage sets to the 
special attention of jobbers’ sales- 
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men this year, the McKinney com- 
pany is advertising in a publica- 
tion read by such salesmen. And 
here is the way it is doing it: 

One piece of copy shows the 
picture of a hardware dealer talk- 
ine customer. The customer 
is looking through the McKinney 
Garage Set book. Says the cap- 
tion of the advertisement, “Let’s 
forget you are a hardware sales- 
man just for a minute.” 

The copy—which follows in full 
—is worth reading word for word 
because it makes clear the relation 
between the dealer effort and the 
national effort and shows the 
soundness of the advertising 
policy suggested in the introduc- 
tion to this article—turning a 
staple into a specialty by select- 
ing a leader, and using the prestige 
of the leader to lift other mem- 
bers of the family into the 
specialty class. The copy of the 
advertisement referred to reads: 


Suppose you are just plain Jim 
Smith or Sam Jones and that you have 
just mortgaged the house to buy a car. 
You decide to build a garage on your 
lot. 

Naturally, you think about a door 
for that garage. You picture a real 
door—one that opens easily and one that 
closes easily and always stays closed. 

You go down to your hardware man 
and tell him the carpenter sent you 
after hardware for the door. You have 
about as much of an idea concerning 
what you want as you have about the 
composition of the moon. 

Then suppose the hardware man 
shows you a McKinney Garage Door 
Booklet—all full of interesting pictures 
and plans of various kinds of garage 
doors—and tells you that he can give 
you the hardware for any one of these 
doors all packed in a box, complete with 
hangers and tracks and hinges down to 
the last screw! 

he money would jump right out of 
your pocket, wouldn't it? 

And the best part would be when 
you got that box of McKinney hard 
ware home, spread it out on the garage 
floor and have that carpenter of yours 
tell you that “you sure did buy good 
hardware, Mr. Smith. It'll be a real 
pleasure to work with it!” 

Then suppose you were the hardware 
man. Think of the easy sale he made. 
Think of the time he saved. Think of 
the good-will he built up for himself 
with Jim Sm'th. 

Remember this story of the McKinney 
Garage Set when you call on your 
customers, Remember that this set 
will build the same kind of good-will 
for you in your customers’ minds as 
it builds for the dealer in Jim Smith's 
mind, 
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Look over the McKinney pages in 
your catalogue. Remember that it’s 
easier to sell McKinney because Mc- 
Kinney quality is being advertised 
widely to the trade, to the architect 
and builder and to the consumer. 

And don’t forget that back of the 
entire McKinney Line there is the 
sincere determination to make only 
quality goods and to sell them at prices 
that are right. 


When the reader lets his mind 
revert to his own product, he may 
be inclined to alibi himself on the 
ground that the McKinney propo- 
sition is “different.” He would be 
right—it is different; but it was 
not different in the beginning. If 
the reader thinks he could never 
do with his product what McKin- 
ney has done with hinges, door 
hangers and other house hard- 
ware, his product must be more 
insignificant than a hinge, a dress 
snap or a hook and eye. 





Erasing the 
Lowest Curve of the 
Tourist Travel Chart 


HE community advertising 

campaigns of St. Louis, San 
Diego and the All Year Club of 
Southern California were ana- 
lyzed by Dwight W. Jennings: in 
an address before the convention 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association, held in San 
Diego this week. In speaking of 
the advertising of the All Year 
Club, Mr. Jennings spoke in part 
as follows: 

“The All Year Club of Southern 
California has thus far held for 
its purpose the selling of Southern 
California to the nation as a de- 
lightful summer playground. It 
is probable that within a few 
years, perhaps this coming year, 
the purpose will be enlarged to 
include selling Southern Cali- 
fornia as a year-round play- 
ground, as is indicated by -the 
name, but thus far the efforts have 
been concentrated upon correcting 
a faulty impression relative to the 
summer climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia and selling the thought that 
the complete change found here 
means complete rest and recrea- 
tion. 

“Amusement, 





pleasure, change 
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are offered as the inducement to 
come this summer. In the main, 
the All Year Club is talking to 
an audience that has the means to 
travel anywhere it desires. The 
effort then is to offer so much 
here that other trips will seem less 
desirable by comparison. 

“The climate is brought in, this 
way, ‘Southern California summer 
is an experience. that you, perhaps, 
have yet to enjoy. I have en- 
joyed many since I first heard of 
their almost unbelievable attrac- 
tions. Ninety nights in June, 
July and August under blankets 
is the rule.’ 

“Complete change, rest, long 
nights of sleep, mountains, sea- 
shore,. orange groves, a rainless 
season, all within a radius of a 
few miles. That is the appeal 
which creates the longing for a 
summer in the Southwest. 

“The All Year Club is an un- 
usual movement in that it un- 
selfishly extends its advantages to 
the nine southern counties of 
California in a direct way, and 
without preference. Although the 
bulk of the subscriptions have 
come from Los Angeles County, 
the eight other counties each re- 
ceive an equal share. 

“Every Pacific Coast community 
has the same opportunity. If all 
would embrace it, there would be 
built a magnet which would draw 
untold multitudes to the West. 

“To date about 14,000 direct in- 
quiries have been received from 
this year’s advertising. To these 
add a great body of people, easily 
three times this number who have 
followed the easier course of con- 
sulting their local ticket agent, for 
that is what the advertising sug- 
gests most emphatically. The copy 
in the coupon rather discourages 


direct inquiries for it does not 
offer a booklet. It offers merely 
additional information. 


“Another indication is the fact 
that the hotels are reporting the 
best May and June business they 
have ever done. And railroad 
men state that the sales of Cali 
fornia transportation are passing 
all previous records—even better 
than would normally be expected 
because of the new low rates.” 
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Distributors Informed 
hut Dealers Ignorant 


Oo 





OES that sum up conditions with you? 
Informed distributors are usually enthusi- 
astic about you, your house, and its product. 


@_ But don’t rest content when you have knit 
your distributors to you by such a “community 


of information.” Pass on the same information 
and enthusiasm to your dealers. 


@ It can be done, and is being done 
by many active business men today. 
You'll enjoy reading about their 
particular problems in the book, 
Promoting Sales. 


@It is sent to any executive who 
is responsible for, or interested in, 
increased sales. We will gladly send 
copies to these men in your organi- 
zation at your request. 


-_ <) 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland — 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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O present to a reader the qual- 

ities of an article or service in 
such a manner that he will im- 
mediately see its successful appli- 
cation to his particular problem, is 
true advertising. 


For fifteen years we have been pre- 
paring copy that has told our clients’ 
stories in a sincere straightforward 


way. 


It would be a pleasure to help you 
build public confidence in the arti- 
cles you manufacture or sell. 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
Advertising 
60 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Making the Standardized Package 
Sell 


Specific Advice for a Canadian Manufacturer 


Kwnittinc ComMPANy, 
LIMITED 

DunnviItie, Canapa, June 9, 1922. 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are mailing you under separate 
wer today two samples of hosiery 
boxes. The blue box is one used by 
4 competitor, The check box is our 
wn which we have under considera- 
tion We have always felt that we 

ild have a standard style of box 
for all of our products. le make a 
very extensive line, in fact, every na- 
ture of knitted outerwear as well as 
siery. We also do an enormous busi- 
ess in balled hand-knitting yarns, so 
we really have the three products, 
kni nee outerwear, hosiery and balled 


HE MonarcH 


‘ Ww hat we are writing for is to get an 
inion from you as to whether a box 


ike the one used by our competitor is 
better than the check box which we have 
nder consideration. If convenient and 
yssible, we would like to have you get 
n expression from some of your friends 
who are in the advertising agency busi- 
ness. What we really want your opinion 
m is which style of box you think is 
est for the standardization of our 
sacking. 
Tue Monarcu Knitrtine Co., Lrp., 
G. C. Brppie. 


HE Monarch Knitting Com- 

pany’s idea of standardizing 
its packages is excellent, especially 
when it is considered that the 
company makes three products in 
a number of different grades. 
More and more the progressive 
manufacturer who sells a line of 
products is realizing the impor- 
tance of package standardization. 
It is the easiest and most effective 
method of tying together a line 
f products and of getting for 
every member of the family the 
good-will which has perhaps been 
built up individually by one or 
two leaders. 

This point is particularly im- 
portant when. a company is adver- 
tising its products extensively and 
wishes to place the advertising 
emphasis on a few leaders. If 
the packages of the whole line are 
easily identifiable with the pack- 
age of the advertised leader, each 
member of the line is getting the 
effect of all the advertising effort. 
There is a danger, however, 
that every manufacturer must be 


very careful to avoid. Standard- 
ization is not the pouring of 
flexible material into a_ rigid 
mold, the reduction of a number 
of individualities to a type. The 
result of such a line of reasoning 
is a series of lifeless, inflexible 
packages. 

In “Labels—A Common Factor 
in the Family of Products” 
(Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 
1922, page 22) the question of the 
standardization of label design 
was handled more fully, and three 
very successful methods of solv- 
ing the problem were indicated. 

In considering the Monarch 
package it is necessary first of all 
to bear in mind two marked ten- 
dencies in the hosiery field—ten- 
dencies which are by no means 
confined to hosiery but are ex- 
tending to many lines. 

The first is the desire on the 
part of the dealer to use the pack- 
age for display purposes, either 
in the window or on the counter. 
The second is the tendency on the 
part of the consumer to buy 
hosiery by the box. 

As soon as the box is pulled 
down from the dealer’s shelf it 
ceases to be just a container for 
the goods and becomes an adver- 
tisement. It is assigned a double 
function, and its value as a utility 
for the transportation and storage 
of goods is submerged into some- 
thing more important. 

The importance of good package 
design is at once stressed. If the 
package is not good advertising 
the dealer is not likely to use it 
for display. Even if he does it 
will make no impression on the 
consumer. 

When the consumer buys hosiery 
by the box she will carry the box 
into her home. Here is the chance 
for a manufacturer to make it 
do exceedingly effective work, be- 
cause it will be in the home to 
work while the goods give satis- 
faction. 

In this way the package really 
becomes more important than any 
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single piece of advertising copy. 
If the copy fails to get results it 
can be changed, but if the package 
fails it cannot be changed without 
a great expense and loss of good- 
will. 

In comparing the package of 
the Monarch company with that 
of its competitor it was found 
that each package had certain ex- 
cellencies. The Monarch package 
was of a gray plaid design with 
the company’s trade-mark, in black 
and dark orange, displayed on the 
top 

TE both packages were seen 
only on the dealer’s shelf the 
Monarch company would prob- 
ably get better results, inasmuch 
as the narrow end of the Monarch 
package, the only part of it which 
would be visible, had good dis- 
play value, while the end of the 
.ompetitor’s package was not 
strong enough to stand out promi- 
nently. 

But if both packages were to be 
placed side by side on a dealer’s 
counter the competitor's would 
win. The top has greater display 
value than the Monarch trade- 
mark. 

Neither package, however, 
showed a full realization of the 
task that was set before it. A 
package. is an important advertis- 
ing medium and can be made to 
build real sales. Its design is 
worth the most careful considera- 
*on—and the company that does 
uot feel that it can do this design 
justice in its own office should not 
delay in going to its advertising 
agent or a paper-box manufac- 
turer, either of whom  under- 
stands the principles of package 
design as applied to sales. Haste 
or superficiality in designing the 
package will place a heavy handi- 
cap on any company. 

A list of articles that have ap- 
peared in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications that are of value to this 
advertiser is given below.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

The Package That Gets Reorders; 
May, 1922; page 29. 

Character and Consistency to 
to Women; May, 1922; page 44. 

Labels—A Common Factor in the 
Family of Products; April, 1922; 
page 22, 


Appeal 
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A Border with a Missi March, 
1922; page 97. 
The Package Expresses the Product; 
March, 1922; page 37. 
Dollars and Cents—and Design; Feb 


ruary, 1922; page 24. 
Miller Sells Shoes and Something 
Else; February, 1922; page 40. 


Little Things about the Package Thad 
Plus the Sale; January, 1922; page & 
Does the Housekeeper Read the Copy 
on Your Package?; December, 192! 
page 90. 
Copy Angles Offered by Container In 
provements; December, 1921; page 3 
The Package That Shows the Use o 
the Product; November, 1921; page 24 
Getting the Consumer to Expand Hi 
Buying Units; August, 1921; page 3 
Package Design a Factor in Establish 
ing a New Habit; July, 1921; page 19 
Are You Ignoring One of Your Bes 


Sales Points?; April, 1921; page 27. 

They Have Discovered America’ 
Richest Source of Design; February 
1921; page 13. 


Getting the Consumer to Select You 
Package; December, 1920; page 55. 
Containers That Suggest Luxury o 
the Product; December, 1920; page 
Labels That Make Goods Self-Selling 
October, 1920; page 53. 
The Square Carton vs, the Rectangy 
lar; October, 1920; page 100. 
The Story of a Human Interest Pack 
age; June, 1920; page 13. 
Color as a Factor in Selling; Ju 
1920; page 39. 
(Printers’ Inx) 
Building a Perfume Business on 
Single Odor; April 27, 1922; page 3 
Backing Up the Package with Advef 
tising; April 20, 1922; page 57. 
Teaching Bulk Buying; April 6, 192 


page 191. 

“Let "Em See the Goods They’ 
Going to Buy”; September 1, 19 
page 105. 

he Improvement in Labels; Augu 
11, 1921; page 164. 


Container Labels That Carry Copy I 
signed to Sell the Consumer; April 3 
1921; page 194. 

What You Can Do with Two Cok 
to Improve Your Packages; April 
1921; page 89, 

Back to First Principles in Advert 
ing Display; March 24, 1921; page 4 

Putting the Selling Points of a Pr 


uct on the Package; March 10, 192 
page 174, 
Wher. Business Gets in a Rut; F 


ruary 10, 1921; page 3. 
The Psychology of Consumer Pref 
ence; January 20, 1921; page 125. 
The Value of the Illustrative Lab 
July 22, 1920; page 133. 
Package Values; March 25, 19] 
page 200. 
Opening Up pny 4 to Show 
Goods; February 19, 1920; page 99. 
Getting Dealers to Display Merch 
dise Packages; February 5, 19 
page 90. 


_ Samson Feldman has opened an of 
in Baltimore for the preparation of 
work. He was formerly art director 
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the Deatel Advertising Service, also} eee 


Baltimore. 
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ud the Copy 
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ontainer In 

1; page 3 - 

the Use o 

Loe ii O copy writers who can produce newspaper and 

1; page 39 magazine copy that brings business, we offer an 

-) 211Sn . *“-. . . 

1; page unusual opportunity to join our organization. 

; our es 

oo We believe copy is the biggest thing in advertising, and 

; February largely because of our demonstrated ability to create new 
Select Youf and successful copy appeals, we are today handling a larger 
, iA | volume of high-class mail-order advertising than any other 
0; page 24 agency. Practically every advertisement we prepare is ~" 
sat Seling pena y tied 
eese™a ~=keyed and must sell at a profit. ¢ 
e Rectangy 


For that reason we require a highly specialized type of 
writing ability. The ordinary general publicity writer, 


terest Pack 


lings; Jund or the typical catalog copy man cannot qualify with us. 
q General advertising agency experience of itself doesn’t 
siness on 

2; page 34 count. 

with Adve P 7 . —s 

1 See This present opportunity is limited to writers, who, 
pril 6, 192 


whatever they may now be doing, know the fundamentals 
ds They} of mail-order selling. They must have creative imagina- 

tion and the ability to write clear, convincing, forceful, 
cls; Ausd selling copy. In addition to this, experience in writing 


ry Sort, '] mail-order copy is desirable. On these qualifications, we 

"~~" [can build. And in the building, our organization will , 

Re give to any man a lot more than the salary he draws, 

in Advert] although the salary will be adequate and the future is in 

11; page @ the man’s own hands. 

sof a Pri 

am, I If you believe you can produce our kind of copy suc- 

a Rut; F{ cessfully, write us in confidence your reasons for thinking 

mer Pref $0. Kindly cover your experience, age and salary require- 

«2 1a) ments. Please do not call in person. If you can’t sell us 
ion interview by letter, you’re not the man. 

to Show . * 

vee RUthrauff & Ryan zac. Advertising 


lin 404 Fourth Avenue 
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For effective letters 
at moderate cost 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINES OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


te ISH BOND has the snap and crackle, 
the character, that helps correspondence 
hit the mark. 

This distinctly high-grade paper is made 
from carefully selected rag stock. Pure 
artesian water, the most improved appliances, 
conscientious skill and rigidly adhered-to 
standards contribute to produce results of 
unfailing excellence. 

The result is a paper adapted to particular 
executive, professional and personal require- 
ments. 

Danish Bond is sold in white and ten colors 
—water-marked with the symbol of unfail- 
ing quality. 





sociat 
not bi 
in me 
that 
DANISH BOND EXECUTIVE CABINET And 
Dust-proof and distinctive. Holds 250 sheets my w 
of Danish Bond with envelopes to match. Your in_ th 
printer will supply you—or a post card to us will Phe 
bring full particulars, samples, prices, ete. me ¢ 


sympe 
8.0 Risine Pare Co = 

DANISH LINEN — DANISH KASHMIR COVER . 
UNIFORMITY ments 

DANISH LEDGER _ DANISH INDEX BRISTOL y 


B. D. RISING PAPER CO., Housatonic, Mass. 








Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 











Getting the Right Tone for the 
Collection Letter 


It ls Possible to Write a Result-Getting Collection Letter That Doesn’t 
Threaten a Lawsuit 


By R. B. Newton 


HE salesman had eaten a good 

dinner. He sat in the easiest 
chair in my home, and puffed ap- 
preciatingly a cigar given me by a 
trusted friend. He smiled a 
slightly cynical smile as he smoked. 
Asked the reason, he replied, “I 
was just thinking with what ex- 
quisite pleasure I could set off a 
well-loaded dynamite bomb under 
our credit department.” 

Prodded for his reasons, he 
eaborated. “The most discour- 
aging thing I have to contend with 
is this: 1 work on a man and 
fnally land his order. I do not 
take the order blindly. I satisfy 
myself that he is a reasonably 


safe credit risk. The order is sent 
in. My merchant is ‘investigated’ 


by our mummified credit depart- 
ment. If the report comes back 
fair’ or below, the order I have 
worked for is simply cancelled. 
My customer is never told why 
the goods are not shipped. He is 
not even asked for cash in ad- 
vance. He is simply ignored. 
“And what is the result! You 
can imagine the reception I get 
when I call around next time all 
primed for a repeat order. But 
that is not all. In nearly every 
town now there is a retailers’ as- 
sociation of some sort. You can- 
not blame the man for getting up 
in meeting and panning the house 
that hands him such treatment. 
And his complaint doesn’t make 
my work with the other merchants 
in the town any easier.” 

That is the salesman’s side, and 
me does not find it difficult to 
sympathize with him. Happily 
such short-sighted credit depart- 
ments are not numerous. Perhaps 
tven this credit manager, if he 
could be heard, would have a logi- 
tal explanation. Offhand, how- 
ever, and accepting the salesman’s 
story at its face value, there seems 


little excuse for such rank dis- 
courtesy. 

A peculiar situation, this sales- 
credit affair—at least so to one on 
the side lines, who sees a little of 
both. The salesman damns the 
stupidity of the credit department, 
and vows it is conspiring to wreck 
his hard-won business. Mean- 
while the credit manager is saying 
unkind things concerning the 
salesman and his utter lack of 
judgment. 

From the standpoint of letters, 
the work of the credit department 
is certainly as difficult, if not more 
difficult, than that of any other de- 
partment. The credit manager has 
such a thankless job. 

If a sales letter is a fluke, it 
goes into the waste-paper basket 
of the man who receives it. It is 
a dead loss, but it is immediately 
forgotten by the recipient. A 
good sales letter the next week 
may get that same man’s order. 

On the other hand, if the credit 
manager pulls a bone it is a bone 
indeed, for his correspondence is 
directed at man’s most vulnerable 
spot, his pocketbook; at his great- 
est source of pride, and, perhaps, 
weakness—his credit. It makes 
walking on eggs seem easy. 


GOOD-WILL MUST BE PRESERVED 


It takes a lot of appreciation 
and knowledge of human nature 
to write collection letters that col- 
lect, and yet hold the good-will of 
the customer. It takes a little 
salesmanship, too. A growing ap- 
preciation of this is responsible 
for the fact that those little slips, 
“send No. 6” clipped on the ledger 
card have become passé. The long 
string of set forms once so gen- 
erally in vogue has given way to 
the personalized letter with a sales 
slant. The following—from an 
unknown source—though dating 
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back to war days is a pretty good 
illustration of this type: 


Perhaps you have not realized that 
several items on the enclosed statement 
have gone considerably past thirty days. 
They total $183.29, as we have shown. 

Oversights like this creep in on all 
of us, but now that your attention has 
been called to the matter you will no 
doubt let us have your check for this 
amount at once. 

And we trust you will keep us in 
mind with future orders, too. How 
are you fixed for canned soups? 
the Government mobilizes the tin-can 
industry, as is not unlikely, canned 
soups will be at a premium. In send- 
ing your check you would do well to 
put in a reservation for as many cases 
of soups as you can use in the next 
few months. 


There is another type of letter 
considerably used, but, to the lay- 
man, of questionable worth. One 
paragraph generally reads some- 
thing like this: 


We've got $50,000 in 
to meet this month. They must be 
paid. Your unpaid account of $15 
isn’t large, but it is one of 10,000 
which total well over our required 
$50,000. We know we can count on 
you. 


pressing bills 
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Darned if that doesn’t sound like 
an apology to start off with, and 
if there is one thing that doesn’t 
need an apology it is asking a 
man to pay for something he has 
bought, and, in turn, sold or used 
to profit. it certainly can’t add 
either to the good opinion the 
debtor may have of the stability 
of the house which sends out that 
sort of a letter. Lastly it’s sob 
stuff, upon which folks generally 
are pretty well fed up. 

The whole matter of collection 
letters resolves itself into pretty 
much the same basis as any other 
kind of letters—that of putting 
oneself in the other man’s place. 
All of us are debtors sometime or 
other. We have to be reminded 
occasionally of the balance due on 
a set of books, on the last load of 
coal, for that bill of stuff the wife 
slipped over on us and charged 
last month. We don’t like to be 
classed as criminals if we have 
to pay ’em in turn. We don't 
relish any reference to attaching 
our wages. 
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Meet Buddy 
in the Barrel, 
Gentlemen! 


An advertiser says, “He is the one big successful 
new selling thought in advertising that has been 
created in the last few years.” 


This Stave Hero is our best advertising salesman. 


In the past year he has helped close contracts amount- 
ing to several hundred thousand dollars. 


To doubting advertisers he has proved reader inter- 
st and reader support. 


And he has sold an audience of more than three- 
arters of a million reader-owners of The AMERICAN 


The American Legton 


And of The American Legion Auxiliary 
627 WEST 43xp ST., NEW YORK 


H. D. CUSHING 
General Manager and Advertising Director 
Gorpon Hose, H. R. DENTON, 
tern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
203 Conway Bidg., Chicago 
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PROCTER 
(3 CO@LLIER 


The new Procter & Collier building. 
Erected by and occupied exclusively by The Procter & Collier Co. 


DVERTISERS who have been accustomed to 

‘advertising agency service that concerns it- 

self only with advertising, find the Procter & Col- 

lier System of Service a revelation and the Procter 

& Collier Record of Achievement convincing proof 
of Procter & Collier efficiency. 


As one Procter & Collier client expressed it when 
replying to a manufacturer who was seeking a new 
advertising agency connection after spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on superficial service, 
“In the light of our experience we cannot recom- 
mend them too highly and we believe that you will 
be completely satisfied with the service they ren- 
der. It is different from that of almost any adver- 
tising agency we have heard of.” 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
Advertising +» Merchandising + Printing 
CINCINNATI 
A present day example of what the ad- 
vertising agency of the future will be 
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Why, then, if we have reason- 
able belief in a man, should we 
not take time to size up his in- 
dividual situation and write him 
a letter that will stimulate him to 
action by means other than fear of 
a lawsuit? It is well, too, to re- 
member what it costs in time, ef- 
fort, and money to get him for a 
customer. 

The last year has _ probably 
been as difficult a year as most of 
us have known, particularly from 
the standpoint of collections. No 
class of business was hit harder 
than that of automobile acces- 
sories. The following letter is ac- 
cordingly of interest. It was used 
with no little success by a distribu- 
tor of automobile accessories in 
the East: 


You have read collection letters where 
a fellow tries to kid himself and you, 
too, about “‘oversight’’ and so on; well, 
we want to be different. 

If we deal with just the truthful 
facts our conclusion is that the reason 
you have not paid us is because you 
haven’t had enough money to go all 
the way round. 

Sometimes the fellow who makes the 
biggest howl is the one who gets his 
money first, but this plan would not 
work with us and we are placing you 
in the position we would take, taking 
it for granted that you feel as we do. 

Instead of worrying you with re- 
peated “duns” we just want to appeal 
to your sense of fairness. If you owe 
other bills that are older than ours, 
then we guess it is up to us to await 
our turn; but if not, don’t you think 
it would be only fair to let us have 
our money next? 

Let us have a few lines from you 
today, will you, so that we may know 
how to figure on collections? If you 
just can’t send us a check in the mail 
tonight, give us an idea when you 
think you can send it. We certainly 
will appreciate this little courtesy. It 
won't take much of your time and it 
will help us a whole lot. 

With continued good wishes, we are— 


Probably everyone who: reads 
this letter would accept the plain 
statement that it was received in 
good spirit, We are asked to take 
someone’s word for the success 
of things pretty often, though, so, 
by way of a chance, we quote be- 
low two or three replies: 


Your novel and interesting letter of 
recent date has had our attention. This 
evidently crossed our remittance of 
$6.40 that we had sent you a few days 
ag 


0. 
We consider your letter quite a 


humorous one and have just come 
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+ check at this time 
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across a clipping of a letter that a 
Philadelphia tem had received in an- 
swer to a request of a customer that 
“he remit.” 


Dear Str: I received your letter 
about what I owes you. 

Now be pashent. I ain’t forgot 
you, and as soon as folks pay me 
I'll pay you, but if this was judg- 
ment day and you were no more 
yr to meet your creator than 

am to meet your account, then you 
Good-by. 


We have wondered if you have re- 
ceived any similar replies to your 
letter. We think it equally as novel as 
your letter. Incidentally, is your letter 
or any part of it copyrighted? 


sho’ is gon’ to hel, 


Your letter of March 22 is just 
about the nicest letter of its kind that 
we have ever received. Not that we 
consider ourselves past masters in the 
gentle art of judging collection letters, 
but we confess that in these stringent 
times, we have not always ‘been con 
veniently able to meet the “net 30” 
terms. 

However, it so happens that the real 
reason why you have not received a 
is because of the 
fact that the installation of your system 
on three of our cars, for which we 
purchased it, is not complete. 

Some of the equipment was not of 
the right size. We notified your com- 
peer two or three times about this, 
ut you have been so busy that you 
have not been able to give it quite as 
much attention as we would like, al- 
though Mr. Major called at this office 
one day, unfortunately at the time when 
the trucks were not in our warehouse 
or garage. He left saying that he 
would call again, but has not done so 
as yet. 

Within a very short time after this 
equipment is completed, we will be only 
too happy to mail you a check. 


Contentions advanced in your letter 
of March 24 would indicate that our 
minds run in the same channel. 

A remittance to cover your account 
against our Philadelphia office has gone 
forward under separate cover. 


morals 
replies. 


Interesting and helpful 
can be drawn from these 
“Roll your own.” 


California Trust Company 
Appointment 


Ralph P. Anderson has become ad- 
orang. managet of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, San Francisco. 
He was until recently in charge of ad- 
vertising with Stephens & ompany, 
San Francisco investment house, and 
previously was manager of advertising 
and new business, and assistant to the 
resident, of the Sacramento-San 
Jeseuin Bank, of Sacramento, Cal. 
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Making the Summer More 
Prosperous for Farmers 


FaRMING PusitsHinc CoMPANY 
PUBLISHER OF “FARMING” 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Thousands of farmers in this terri- 
tory are planning to make a change 
from the old one-crop system to diver- 
sified farming, livestock and poultry 
raising, and dairying. 

“Laying-by” time—the period between 
the last cultivation of crops and the 
fodder-pulling and _ cotton-picking sea- 
son, when, as a rule, the farmer loafs, 
laziness strikes in and brings forth a 
certain harvest of failures, regrets and 
disappointments—will be with us in the 
next sixty days. With proper encour- 
agement the farmer could be induced 
to make this a busy season. It is a 
good time to build barns and silos, to 
prepare land for winter legumes, hay 
fields and permanent pastures—to make 
preparations necessary to a successful 
change to diversification and stock rais- 
ing which he has in mind. During this 
period he will have more time to read 
and plan, as well as work. 

Banks, as a rule, are willing to give 
the intelligent, enterprising farmer such 
financial assistance as he may need to 
get out of the one-crop rut. Farm 
publications, county agents, and agricul- 
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tural experiment stations are urging him 
to make the change It seems to me 
that manufacturers of machinery and 
implements, seeds, ett., which he may 
require could connect up with this work 
in a way to get results. 

The farmer who started in on the 
new plan this year has planted a 
silage crop. He will need a silo, 
ensilage cutter and power to operate 
it—an engine or tractor. Some effec- 
tive tractor talk might be brought in 
here. The tractor can be used for belt 
work, and the farmer is thinking about 
deeper fall plowing and the saving of 
labor and feed. 

Home demonstration agents have con- 
vinced Mrs. Farmer that the farm 
equipment should not stop with the 
installation of machinery required about 
the barns and in the fields. She wants 
a water system and lighting and heating 
plant for the farm home. Get the 


farmer started with his barn-equipment 
work, and the old lady will soon have 
him headed toward the house. 

W. M. Goopman, 


Editor and Manager. 


J. Stuart Hamilton, formerly adver 
tising manager of The Independent, has 
been made advertising manager of The 
Trans-Pacific Magazine and The Japan 
Advertiser. His headquarters are in 
New York. 
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DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY 
THE CURRIER PRESS: 


YOU WILL FIND THIS IMPRINT 
on a number of important booklets, notably the 
General Motors book recently made for Dominick & 
Dominick. @ If you want your catalogue, or folder, 
or magazine, or privately printed book, done in 
unusually attractive and readable form, we should be 
glad to hear from you. @ We have our own plant. 


Currier 


EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED 
TYPOGRAPHERS : 
27 EAST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


Send thirty cents for our large Broadside of Types 


NEW YORK 
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Successful Exporters 


use the AMERICAN EXPORTER to carry their 
messages to the buyer abroad. 

Here are some of the representative companies 
that placed advertising contracts last month for con- 
tinuous space in the world’s largest export journal— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cooper Corporation 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crescent Tool Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

H. K. H. Silk Co. 
New York 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
Kendallville, Ind. 


A. H. Rice Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Bernard Rice’s Sons 


New York 


Safe Cabinet Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 


Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc. 
ew Yor 


Trimont Mfg. Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Western Auto Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


P. B. Yates Machine Co. 
Beloit, Wis. 


It would pay you, too, to advertise in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its Forty-Fifth Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Pull? 
You said it! 





“Giant Ads” fill an advertising need for 
which nothing else will do. an 
They are the most effective and compelling ~ 
tie-in between your newspaper and magazine rn 
ads and the point of sale that has ever been peri 


tutu 


devised. a 
They meet with the instant cooperation of a 


your dealers. They put your dealers’ win- latio 
active } r i . j on | 
dows actively into your selling campaign. pet 


St 


. 
“Giant Ads” * 
aw 
, ° mont 
as we produce them are a faithful reproduction of your current _ 
publicity, in black and white or full color strikingly enlarged peo 
to any size up to 38 by 50. Our-facilities enable us, on short Basi 
notice, to prepare and mail these out so that they reach the ment 
dealer exactly when your general publicity appears. Send for hese 
samples of “Giant Ads” and our rate card. Sen 
We also reproduce and print copies of Testimonial Letters, parte 
Booklets, Charts, Maps, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, and 
Data and Code Books, Price Lists, Catalogs, Line Drawings, days. 
Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in facsimile for 
size, reductions or enlargements—long or short runs. Quick, inlane 
punctual service. Moderate prices. Our booklet, explaining Mem; 
the many things we do, may contain suggestions for printing delive 
economies and the use of sales, advertising or promotion litera- in ti 
ture that will be of value to you. It is free. Send for it. purch 


We are specially equipped to handle broadsides or other large | 


Sheets to your advantage. ol 
al | 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. which 

117 East 24th Street New York City gress 


Pittsburgh Office: 703 Century Bldg.; Phone Smithfield 1482 ‘yom 











Big Steel Company Uses Advertising 
to Speed Legislation 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company Runs Copy in Behalf of Ohio 
River Waterway 


DVERTISEMENTS in be- 

half of certain legislation 
1ave often been run by individuals 
ind societies. Laws that are now 
yn the books have been enacted as 
i result of paid advertising cam- 
vaigns in their behalf that were 
lirected either at legislators them- 
elves or at their constituents. 

An unusual series of advertise- 
nents of this sort, designed both 
o sell a new sort of service and 
o influence Congress to make 
hat service possible, is being run 
by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
company, of Pittsburgh. In pages 
and double pages addressed to 
various manufacturers, this com- 
pany has been telling its present 
and prospective customers of a 
transportation service, now ex- 
perimental, but possible in the 
future. In the same copy it has 
urged its customers and prospec- 
tive customers to make this ser- 
vice possible by urging the legis- 
lation that would bring it about 
on their representatives in Con- 
gress. 

Steel purchasers were informed 
that the company is now operating 
a water transport service on a 
monthly basis for the benefit of its 
customers in the territory com- 
prised within the Mississippi 
jasin. An advertisement this 
month told how a tow of steel 
barges carrying about seventy- 
five carloads of steel products de- 
parted from Pittsburgh in May 
and arrived at Memphis in eight 
days. These products, destined 
for Western and Southwestern 
inland points, were transferred at 
Memphis to the railroads for final 
delivery—“at noteworthy savings 
in transportation costs to the 
purchasers and to the ultimate 
consumers as well.” 

All of this was to illustrate the 
real purpose of the advertising, 
which is to help influence Con- 
gress to complete the slack-water 
system of the Ohio River. There 
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are no dams or locks in the lower 
Ohio, and during periods of low 
water regular barge service is 
precluded. In 1910, according to 
Jones & Laughlin, Congress prom- 
ised to finish the work of canaliz- 
ing the Ohio within twelve years. 
This has not been done, and the 
purpose of the steel company in 
its advertising is to show steel 
purchasers of the South and 
Southwest that it is to their in- 
terest to urge Congress to finish 
its job. 

“Consideration of the project is 
being urged at this time (upon our 
national representatives,” says the 
advertiser, “in order that they may 
be prepared to take up in the next 
Congress the long-delayed pro- 
gramme of 1910 and insure its 
going through to completion with- 
out further interruptions for any 
cause.” 

In the use of paid advertising 
in place of the old-fashioned 
method of lobbying, Jones & 
Laughlin have offered some in- 
teresting suggestions to other 
manufacturers and associations 
who have a definite reason of 
public concern for desiring certain 
action by the law-makers of their 
State or nation. The pages of 
the business press are open for 
this type of copy, which will ap- 
peal both to the company’s buyers 
and prospective buyers and urge 
them to use their influence with 
their representative in Congress 
to make the service which they 
want possible. 


Link-Belt with Logan Agency 


The Link-Belt Company, Chic 
manufacturer of silent chain drives for 
power transmission and elevating and 
conveyin, machinery, has _ retained 
Thomas Logan, Inc., New York, as 
advertising counsel, 


Ray M. Depew, in charge of research 
work for The Standard rm Papers, 
| gua has resigned, effective 
uly 1, 





Smashing Tradition in “Seasonal 
Advertising” 


The Belief That There Are Certain Periods When Campaigns Shoul 


Not Be Run Is Overruled by the Striking Exceptions 
That Have Won Success 


By A. L. Townsend 


CERTAIN new product of 

the home-cure medicine variety 
was backed by unlimited re- 
sources, which meant unusually 
aggressive advertising plans and 
possibilities. It was an article 
facing inevitable competition, 
some of which had been vigorous 
for many years. 

The directing head, a stubborn 
and experienced man, was for 
going into one of the largest cities 
in the country and launching the 
campaign at the earliest possible 
moment. The final pieces of copy 
would be ready in two weeks. 
There was a good supply of the 
product at the factory and facili- 
ties for continued and steady pro- 
duction in large quantities. The 
season was on the brink of vaca- 
tion time. 

“Our advice is to wait until 
fall,” said a spokesman for the 
advertising department. 

“Why?” shot back the execu- 
tive. 

“Advertising is at low ebb,” 
continued the advertising depart- 
ment man, “it is the zero hour for 
sales, in that metropolitan zone. 
People will be away. Not much 
stuff bought.” 

And still the inexorable “Why ?” 

The speaker went on to explain 
conditions in that particular city 
at that season of the year, as re- 
lated to the product under discus- 
sion. There was, certainly less 
need for it, during summer 
months, when people were féeling 
their best and when disease germs 
were not so prevalent. Its second- 
ary household use would also be 
of less importance during a season 
of automobile trips, seashore vaca- 
tions, and cottages far from the 
metropolis. 

Why not wait until fall—why 
jeopardize the complete success of 


such a large expenditure o/ 
money? 

Patiently the executive listened 
to all of the arguments. Then he 
turned to those present and said 

“Boys, I don’t know it all. I’m 
often wrong. But I can’t agre 
with you on this one point. Our 
entire staff moves to the city five 
days from date. And as soon as 
we get there, it’s my intention to 
‘shoot’! I am not a believer in 
this seasonal idea in advertising 
to the extent that it is sometimes 
advocated. I think a large ma- 
jority of folks are buying all the 
while. 

“You say it’s the ebb hour in 
the city during the vacation period 
and that many potential consumers 
will be away. Now here is the idea 
I have been mulling over. Here is 
the way I look at it. The average 
city vacation is a week. Some 
extend two weeks. A limited few 
have a longer jaunt and travel 
farther. 


POSTPONEMENT MAY INVITE 
DISASTER 


“Now suppose we look at thie 
other side of the ledger. I am 
opposed to waiting for a great 


many reasons. First of all, I ha 
that ‘Do It Now’ bug. The adve: 
tising is hot from the griddle a 
we all like it and believe in 
If it hangs around the shop fo: 
several months it will begin ‘o 
pall on us, grow dull and uninte:- 
esting. We'll be sick of the sig!tt 
of it.. We will lose some of « 
first belief in its ability to s 
goods, 

“We can’t protect the idea 
our product. It is entirely p: 
sible that somebody else, at th s 
very moment, is ready to spring 
competitive. article. If they ¢ 
into the city papers and after | 
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FOR MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 


1) 


Crane's Bond Paper is used in many ways little 
suspected by the business man who has admired 
it as letter-paper. 

For instance, it is used by draughtsmen for 
mechanicals drawings. Such a paper must be thin 
and tough, for tracings and blueprints. The all- 
new-rag stock in Crane’s Bond give it toughness, 
evenness of surface and purity of color, very ac- 
ceptable to the architect or engineer. 

Here again the qualities that cause Crane’s 
paper to be a necessity to the draughtsman as it 
is to the engraver of stock certificates, make it 
highly desirable for particularly fine business 
stationery. 


100% selected new rag stock 

121 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 











It’s a Broadside 
They’re Reading 


When people are interested in a thing, they want 
to know ail about it. 

That is the use of a broadside. Be sure you have 
a message that is interesting, then go ahead. Do it 
big. Put in the facts. Put in the pictures. Make 
it a smash. Use color. 

Broadsides of Hammermill Cover are tough and 
sturdy. They are hard to damage and easy to print. 
There is a wide range of colors and your printer has 
the stock or can get it in a few hours. Samples of 
Hammermill Cover will be sent if you write 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 









OVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct -by-Mail Advertising 
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narket prior to our big guns, it 
vould handicap us severely. Then 
ve would have to wait—make no 
nistake about that! I want to be 
irst and I do not care for the 
lea of taking chances. 

“We have an open field. Our 

nown competitors have not been 
dvertising to any appreciable ex- 
ent for a year or more. We can 
tep into virtually an open lot and 
ut up our show tents. We'll get 

1e attention of the crowd, be- 
ause we have only side shows in 
1e vicinity. 

“To continue—about this vaca- 
ion thing. I have studied that 

eld and I think your city man 
reads his metropolitan paper while 

e is away. He hangs around that 

illage or seashore postoffice, 
morning and night. The only 
thing that matters is mail from 
home—and his newspaper. In ad- 
dition to this, big city newspapers 
are widely distributed outside of 
the place of publication. They are 
read in suburban sections and at 
summer resorts, as at home, They 
are read more carefully because 
there is more time to read them. 
Vacation days do not mean an 
eternal gadding about, after the 
novelty has worn off. 

“But a certain proportion of 
people, living in the city, are do- 
ing one of two things: they are 
just going away or they have just 
returned and ready to settle down. 
And as our campaign will run for 
three months, we can’t miss ’em. 

“I can’t agree with you that less 
of our goods is used in summer. 
People have their aches and pains 
during the warm months. They 
have accidents, insect bites, ivy 
poison, falls, sunburn, and a thou- 
sand and one other little accidents. 
In certain lines I can see that there 
are seasonal zones of activity, but 
I believe goods move rather evenly 
all through the year. I’m going 
after my market as soon as I can 
catch a train.” 

The question arises in most ad- 
vertising campaigns. Is there a 
one best season to “shoot?” If 
special drives are necessary in 
special territory, is it necessary to 
fear the consequences that might 
follow going in at an inauspicious 
season? 
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In a 
13-Mile 
Radius: 


12,000 Automobiles, 803 
Grocery Stores, 71 Drug 
Stores and a prosperous 
population of 236,000 peo- 
ple. The Post-Telegram has 
a circulation in this radius 
of a paper to every five per- 
sons, giving thorough cover- 
age at one low cost. 


I. A. KLEIN 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York 
Ft. Dearborn Bk. Building 
Chicago 


The 


Post- 


Telegram 


Only A. B.C. 
Papers 
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Harvest With 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE Rector 7880-1-2 
CasLe Appress “Flailad” 








DO YOU WANT 
TO RAISE MONEY? 


For charitable, benevolent or 
educational purposes? By giv- 
ing a show, an entertainment, a 
street fair, a bazaar, a society 
circus? Yes? Then do it right. 
Call to your aid an expert ad- 
professional benefit 
specialist. It is the wise course 
to pursue. It insures you 
against failure and renders suc- 
cess doubly sure. A dollar ad in 
The Billboard will put you in 
touch with many. 


THE BILLBOARD 


Member A. B. C. 


1498 Broadway 35 8S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 


visor—a 
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The newer idea is to have n 
fear of such matters. When the 
ammunition is ready, the powde: 
dry and the fighting force enthu 
siastic, give the signal to “fire.’ 
It is difficult to judge the matte 
with any degree of certainty be 
cause of the fear that has retarde: 
advertising in the past. This prob 
lem of the exact hour for a cam 
paign has been taken to extremes 

And each advertiser has based 
his arguments and his calculation 
upon a set of principles that sur 
round his product, A _ perfum 
campaign was run during the win 
ter season because it was believed 
that women used more of the 
article then, on account of enter 
tainments, dances and the theatr« 
A year later a special campaign 
was run in newspapers in the mid 
dle of summer when women are 
popularly supposed to be out of 
range of such advertising, and the 
experiment was even more suc 
cessful than the winter trial. It 
might, of course, have been a 
definite difference in the quality of 
the advertising. This is a matter 
for discussion. 


FURNACES IN MIDSUM MER—TRUNKS 
THE YEAR-ROUND 


A special campaign in behalf 
of a furnace equipment, run in 
midsummer, accomplished more 
than the equivalent in advertising 
scheduled to appear late in the 
fall. It had not been tried in just 
that manner before. The field was 
clear, Heat equipment contractors 
helped because they were recep- 
tive and not rushed with business. 

A campaign for trunks, much 
to everybody’s surprise, pulled to 
a far greater degree at a time of 
the year when trunk advertising 
had never been pushed than dur- 
ing the accepted seasons. It was 
found that people anticipating 
trips planned considerably in ad- 
vance of their actual leavetaking 
and, in defiance of popular belief, 
did not buy trunks immediately 
before actual departure. 

“Look out,” was the warning 
cry, to a manufacturer of coffee, 
who contemplated winning the 
metropolitan market with a new 
brand. “Your strongest competi- 
tor has. just finished an. adverti:- 
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Of all that salary you earned 
last year how much actual 
cash have you saved? 


We advertising men are an awfully peculiar lot 
of people. Unfortunate, I should say. 


Primarily, because, due to the 
fact that thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars of our employ- =£4 Dhe 
er’s money are invested by us, “3 MENTER 
we think in thousands to such : PLAN 
an extent that we spend the e 
money we make, as though we = HOME 
were actually earning the thou- | BUDGETS 
sands that we are investing in : Price's, 
advertising space — Rp. fo 


—result: very few of us have * a 
anything tangible to show for “. Teatory fueed Teo 
the hard, earnest work that we so ae 
put into ours. 














Now, there is a way to cash in on our work, if we simply 
apply the same idea that we apply to our professional work, 
namely, we must plan systematically the handling of our in- 
comes, just as we plan the handling of an advertising appro- 
priation—and, this, THE MENTER PLAN OF HOME 
BUDGETS, does for your income. 


Get your plan book—use it—500 other ad- 
vertising men are using this plan book—USE 
the Coupon—NOW—SAVE. 


MENTER 
/ deadonif 


v. Mgr. 


Ay Sy 469-P Seventh Avenue New York City 
Use This Coupon N-0-W! 











I won’t let this last chance go by—here’s a dollar bill (or check) 

If, after I read it, I decide that I haven’t the backbone nor the guts to 
keep it up, nor even to start it, I will pass the plan book along to somebody 
else, who, I believe, can cash in on it, and you may donate the dollar that I 
enclose to teaching Thrift to others. 
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**__the greatest daily paper of Canada 


and always has been!” 


—HAROLD B. JOHNSON 


PEAKING at St. Lawrence University recently 
S on the subject of “Personalities of American 

Newspapers,” Harold B. Johnson, editor of the 
Watertown (N.Y.) Times, paid the following tribute 
to “Canada’s Best Newspaper”:— 


“Here is the Montreal Gazette. It is the greatest daily paper of 
Canada and always has been. It is British, yet it is American. 
It has been run continuously since 1778, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin was indirectly responsible for its appearance. Franklin and 
a group of colonists went to Montreal in °76, carrying with 
them a printing outfit from Philadelphia, their purpose being 
to win over Canadians to the Continental cause. They pub- 
lished several volumes in the old Chateau de Ramsey and 
when they gave up their mission to return to Philadelphia one 
of the printers remained and three years later he established 
this great newspaper with the printing outfit that came from 
Philadelphia. 


“The Gazette had its beginning in the same way that so many 
of the older papers were established, in a propaganda move- 
ment in behalf of some cause. To-day it impresses itself on 
the entire British possessions as a herald of empire solidarity.” 


This disinterested tribute, from a journalist of another 
country, is an unusual piece of evidence of the regard 
in which The Gazette is held—in Canada or else- 
where—wherever it is known. 


Is Canada’s “greatest daily newspaper” on your list? 


Che Gazette 


MONTREAL 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Branch Offices: 


OTTAWA TORONTO NEW YORK LONDON, England 
John Bassett, W. T. Martin, Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, T. R. Clougher, 
28 Central Chambers 123 Bay Street Canadian Pacific Bidg. Reval Sete — re 

aven 





CHICAGO 





BOSTON 
Giiman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Tremont Building 





Tribune Building 
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Gilman, Nieot! & Ruthman 
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ing campaign that was a hum- 
dinger. And, besides, the best 
time to advertise coffee in New 
York is in the fall of the year. 
Better stay out a while!” 

The campaign was started three 
days later. It soon achieved its 
objective, and more than was ex- 
pected. The previous coffee ad- 
vertising had set people to think- 
ing about coffee. Then along 
came an equally convincing cam- 
paign, and clinched the argument 
and the sale. 

Some remarkable experiments 
have been made in the case of a 
product for coughs and colds. 
The advertising had always been 
run seasonaily on the quite natural 
assumption that people suffer 
more from colds in winter. But 
when a special campaign was run 
in midsummer, the advertiser 
found that enough persons had 
colds in summer—and, indeed, all 
the year through—to justify al- 
most continuous advertising. 

It was discovered with soft col- 
lars, heretofore known to the trade 
as a summer seller, and worth ad- 
vertising then and then only, that 
the product could be made to 
move with frost in the air. 
People could be argued out of 
habits and this is one of adver- 
tising’s jobs. 

It is not so much a matter of 
the campaign directed to catch 
people in an acknowledged buying 
mood, as to. encourage and develop 
other moods, out of season, and 
thus increase the total volume of 
sales. 

“I won’t go into a_ business 
where the thing I manufacture 
can be sold only at certain times 
of the year,” said a well-known 
financier, engaged in many enter- 
prises. “Fortunes unquestionably 
can be made in this manner but I 
want the product that has no sea- 
son and that people can be taught 
to buy 365 days a year.” 

And then, just to prove his 
argument, he made a practice of 
selecting articles that had always 
been known in the past as strictly 
seasonal. It was his hobby to 
prove that it could be done. 

It has been one of the really big 
»bjectives of a large campaign for 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN annually 
produces three-quarters of 
a million pounds of bees- 


wax. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 
MICHIGAN’S best 


small city newspapers 
are united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Blidg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION, 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


oversee 146,233 ow 


Representatives: 

New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bids. 


leago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Sulte 401, Tower Bidg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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a famous beverage, a soda-foun- 
tain drink, to persuade the public 
to imbibe it for twelve months 
and not simply during the sum- 
mer period when thirst is great- 
est. The advertising has paid. 
But it required years to bring the 
manufacturer up to the point 
where he would agree to advertise 
“out of season.” 

If people are. temperamental 
buyers, then it is within the 
province of advertising to make 
them change. New markets at 
new seasons of the year are in- 
valuable. 





Pioneer in Circular Advertising 
Dies 

William W. De Wees, head of the 
Chicago Addressing Company and one 
of the pioneers of the circular advertis- 
ing business, died on June 22 at La 
Salle, Ill. Mr. De Wees had been in 
the circular advertising field since 1883, 
when he organized the C. S. Boles Ad 
dressing Company in Chicago. 


J. S. MacHenry Enters Film 
Field 


J. S. MacHenry, advertising manager 
and secretary of Exhibitors Herald, 
Chicago, has terminated his connection 
with that publication and will enter the 
film-producing field in New York. Mr. 
MacHenry has been with Exhibitors 
Herald since 1915, with the exception 
of a year in military service. 








Joins Chicago Agency 

F. Jay Kroulik, formerly with the 
Charles A. ransom Company, has 
joined the copy department’ of the J. A. 
Snyder Company. Both companies are 
Chicago advertising agencies. Mr. 
Krouiik was with the Chicago office of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations for 
three years. 


G. L. Anderson with “Boot 
and Shoe Recorder” 


Gordon L. Anderson, who has been 
advertising manager of the T. K. Kelly 
Sales System, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed assistant Western manager of 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston 
Mr. Anderson’s headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 








Appointments for Bruns & 
Webber 


Bruns & Webber, Chicago publishers 
representatives, have been appointed 
Western representatives for ationa 
Sportsman, Boston; Screenland, Holly 
wood, Cal.; and Lincoln Magazine 
Chicago. 
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Something Has Happened 
in Maine 


Six months ago the Portland Press 
and the Portland Herald (formerly 
: the Eastern Argus, founded in 1803) 
were consolidated into the Portland 
PRESS HERALD. 


This consolidation has _ given 
Maine one big outstanding news- 
paper with the largest morning cir- 
culation in the State. The paper has 
perfected its organization and in- 
j stalled sufficient new equipment to 
. - publish a metropolitan newspaper. 


The Portland Press Herald has 
° become Maine’s foremost morning 
. newspaper. 


The Portland — 
Press Herald 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member A. B.C. 








Se wy ~~ = 


Special Representatives 
Powers & Stone, Inc. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Founded 1799 


NORRISTOWN 
DAILY HERALD 


For Over a Century One 
of Pennsylvania’s Great 
Home Newspapers 


RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
Publisher 











HERE HE IS! 


Extract from PRINTERS’ INK: 
“The president had just described 
the need of the firm for an able 
chief correspondent * * * * the man 
we are looking for is employed. He 
is too valuable and too uncommon 
not to be employed.” 


HE IS EMPLOYED 


and has been for the past ten (10) 
years as Correspondence Manager 
of a leading cachaaie mail-order 
house.. He was formerly Chief Cor- 
respondent of a. well-known retail 
mail-order firm, 


HE KNOWS PEOPLE 


and conditions, and can meet all 
combinations of the two, with un- 
wreckable tact. His letters get what 
they are sent to get, and he can 
teach others to write BETTER LETTERS. 


HE UNDERSTANDS 
organization and system work—is men- 
tally alert, hard working, with ambi- 
tion and a clean record. Salary $6500. 

Address 
CorRRESPONDENCE SUPERVISOR 
Box 120 
Care of Printers’ Ink 





















Tells the Story Behind the 
Electric Switch Button 


Pressing the button and getting elec 
tric service at will is such an eas) 
matter that many people are probabil 
not aware of the stupendous machiner 
and gigantic forces that are employe 
in harnessing and bringing this electri: 
servant to them. 

The Gas & Electric Company, Balti 
more, is running a piece of copy whic! 
presents a clear conception of this hug 
undertaking. A big, solid power hous 
is shown on the banks of the Susque 
hanna River in Pennsylvania, alongsid« 
of the roaring falls whose energy i 
transformed into power. Tall stee 
towers upon which are strung th 
cables that convey the power to the 
city inhabitants of another State are als 
shown. The illustration is strengthene: 
by a background of mountain ranges. 

In a small insert a woman is show 
using a vacuum cleaner. The tex 
following reads: 

“Back of the button, ready to operat 
your Vacuum Cleaner, or drive th: 
wheels of industry, is the eatest 
hydro-electric plant south of iagara 
and east of the Mississippi. The Sus 
quehanna River has been harnessed for 
your service. Its waters drive great 
turbines which generate electricity 
Over aluminum cables, suspended fror 
steel towers, the current fiows forty 
miles, to Baltimore. At this point it is 
supplemented by steam-driven stations 
distributed over thousands of miles oi 
cable and wire and put to work in 
myriad ways. Many millions of dol 
lars have gone into this property which 
is dedicated to good public service.” 


St. Paul Agency Has Cigar 
Account 


The Kuhles & Stock Company, St 
Paul, Minn., manufacturer of the 
“Seal of Minnesota” and “Aquilla”’ 
cigars, has placed its advertising account 
with the Betting-Thompson-Madder 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. Newspaper adver 
tising is being released in Minnesota i 
connection with a State sales campaig: 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Carburetor 


The Vortex Carburetor Company « 
New England, manufacturer of carbi 
retor devices for automobiles, has place 
its advertising in the hands of Th 
O’Connell-Ingalis Advertising Agency 
Boston. Newspapers in New Englan 
are being used. 


Advertise against Teacher 
Pay Cut 


The Marion, O., Council of th 
Parent-Teacher Association is usin 
local newspaper advertising in beha 
of the teachers in its fight against 
proposed reduction of 10 per cent 
the teachers’ salaries. 
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Tell Him Your Problems 


On July Ist Mr. E. A. Olms of our Chicago office 
becomes Eastern Manager of The Household 
Magazine with headquarters at 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


This appointment has been made in the interest 
of closer co-operation and more efficient service for 
you as an advertiser or an agency. 


Mr. Olms comes to the east peculiarly fitted to 
discuss with you advertising problems in the small 
town and mail order field. His association with 
the middle west, his knowledge of the small town 
field as well as his contact with the mail order 
business of the middle west, should make his ser- 
vices of real value to you. 


Household’s pre-eminence in the small town field, 
from the point of circulation, quality and actual 
producing power has been recognized for years by 
advertisers and agencies in the middle west. We 
are now extending that same service to advertisers 
and agencies in the east. 


Mr. S. C. Berberick will continue as Western 
Manager of The Household with headquarters at 
109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ke HOUSEHOLD 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


ARTHUR CAPPER LAILAH J. COOPER 
Publisher Adv. Manager 


Largest net paid mail circulation of any publication 
in the world 
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Louis Wiley, 
business manager 

Ready to of the New York 

Advertise Times, in a let- 
ter to Printers’ INK, suggests a 
few fields that are in need of ad- 
vertising development. He writes: 
“As shown by the success of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Dairymen’s League 
of New York State, would it not 
be feasible for the Farmers’ As- 
sociation to advertise its products 
in season, and obtain a more 
direct contact with city con- 
sumers? 

“Community advertising while 
not new has not been carried out 
to any extent in the East. The 
city of San Diego, Cal., has been 
using a number of the leading 
newspapers of large cities during 
the past year and has been very 


Getting 
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successful in obtaining mar 
families to visit San Diego. 

“Such companies as the. Ameri- 
can Can Company, The Intern - 
national Nickel Company and t!.« 
Endicott Johnson Shoe Company 
could profitably follow the e 
ample set by the Anaconda Co>- 
per Company in building ‘buyers’ 
acceptance’ and create a demar 
for their products.” 

Mr. Wiley is right. There are 
advertising possibilities in all of 
his suggestions, but in the sho: 
space available, we must confine 
our comment entirely to farm ai- 
vertising. Printers’ INK has 
frequently said that a large per- 
centage of our advertisers of to- 
morrow will come from the farm 
The Pacific Coast has had an 
enormous advertising growth these 
last few years, due very largely to 
the activity of the horticultural 
associations. Aaron Sapiro, coun- 
sel for most of these bodies, at a 
dinner given recently by Otto Kahn 
to get industrial and financial lead- 
ers in touch with agricultural 
progress, said that 80 per cent 
of the fruit growers of the West 
made money last year, while fo 
most of the farmers of the coun- 
try 1921 was an unprofitable year 
In explaining the reason for 
this, Mr. Sapiro, addressing him- 
self to Judge Gary, who sat at 
the same table, said: “California 
growers made money, because 
they have made a study of the 
methods of the Steel Corporation 
and have applied its system of 
marketing to farm products. The 
same thing can be done and will 
be done by the farmers of every 
part of the country. It has been 
the habit of farmers to dump 
their output wherever it was 
grown as soon as it was grown, 
thus creating a gigantic over 
supply in small-market towns, a1 
then to wait for dealers and 
speculators to come and take 
away from ‘them at the pri 
likely to prevail in a glutted mar- 
ket.” 

In no part of the country h: 
farmers made the progress in p 
fecting marketing organizati: 
that they have made on the Pac: 
Coast. There are many reas 
for this. For one thing o1 
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armers east of the Rockies, in 
00 many instances, have been 
ent on solving their problems 
hrough political pressure, rather 
han through economic action. 
‘arming can never be made 
rofitable through politics. Farm- 
rs, granted that they are good 
griculturists, will succeed in pro- 
ortion to the skill they use in 
iarketing. their products. That 
neans that the dumping of crops 
on the local market at harvest 
time must be stopped. It means 
that in many cases the crops must 
he pooled, warehoused, if neces- 
ary, and sold according to de- 
mand. As a rule, selling groups 
must be organized on a basis of 
crops rather than on a sectional 
hasis. Miscellaneous crops can- 
not be pooled. The Cranberry 
Exchange is succeeding because it 
specializes in cranberries. If it 
tried to market eggs and poultry 
and the garden truck produced by 
cranberry tng ok it would get 
nowhere. The Dairymen’s League 
will succeed as long as it sticks to 
dairy products. 

The California idea of no 
dumping, of pooling, and of creat- 
ing and regulating demand through 
advertising is spreading through- 
out the country. The time is not 
far distant when the farmers of 
the East, and South and Central 
West will be numbered among 
our biggest advertisers, just as 
are the horticulturists of the 
Pacific Coast today. 


The It is aard to im- 
™ agine what fra- 
Second -Class ¢50..3) arguments 
Postage Tax can be advanced 
against the proposal, in the Kelly 
Bill (H. R. 11965), to relieve pub- 
lishers of a part of the vexatious 
war-time taxes imposed through 
the medium of second-class post- 
ge rates. It was generally ad- 
mitted, when the rates were im- 
posed, that they were sound 
neither economically nor equi- 
tably; but publishers were asked 
to accept them as an emergency 
measure. There was then nothing 
else to plead in their extenuation, 
and it is three years since the 
emergency passed into history, yet 
publishers are still taxed upon a 
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basis which was applied to no 
other class of business men—the 
cost of delivery of their products. 

Most of the so-called “nuisance 
taxes” have already been repealed, 
as intolerable in peace times, but 
even the most obnoxious of them 
were: more defensible than this. 
They were at least equitable, in 
that they rested upon all producers 
alike. The tax upon publishers, 
however, was based upon the re- 
moteness of the markets in which 
the individual producer’s goods 


were sold—a theory which scarce- 
ly would have passed muster with 
the Finance Ministers of Louis 
XIV 


The present Bill does not re- 
move the inequities of the zone 
system. It merely removes the 
burden imposed as a war-measure. 
Three years after the close of hos- 
tilities does not seem too soon for 
such action to take effect. 


In the announce- 
ment of its alli- 
ance with the 
North American 
Fruit Exchange, 
the American 
Farm Bureau 
Federation has taken a distinct 
step forward. Theoretically the 
plans for farm co-operation pro- 
jected by the Federation are 
ideal, but in actual practice they 
have been rather difficult to carry 
out. The Bureaus have lacked a 
marketing organization. If the 
Federation set out to parallel our 
existing machinery of distribution, 
it would have found itself in- 
volved in a terrific maze of diffi- 
culties and in a financial pro- 
gramme that would have broken 
its back. 

The sensible thing for the 
Federation to do is to hitch its 
plan to our present distributing 
system, in so far as that is prac- 
tical. That is exactly what has 
been done in the recently com- 
pleted arrangement with the North 
American Fruit Exchange. This 
organization has been in success- 
ful operation for some years as a 
national, non-speculative __ sales 
agency for the distribution of fruit 
and vegetable products. In this 


Farm 
Bureaus 
Now Have 
Marketing 


Agency 
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capacity it has been the initiator 
of several advertising campaigns. 

The American Farm Bureau 
Federation with its million mem- 
bers, now seems to have a prac- 
ticable marketing plan. Its mem- 
bers at least have a direct-sales 
route to every city and town in 
the country. It will be interest- 
ing to see how the plan works out. 
Particularly will it be interesting 
to see what kind of an advertiser 
the farmer will make now that he 
has something to say as to how 
his produce will be marketed. 
Will the neglected artichoke, the 
valuable tomato, the misunder- 
stood cucumber and friendly grape 
furnish the country with new ad- 
vertised products? 


A great ruction 
lias been created 
by reason of Sen- 
ator McCumber’s 


charge that the 
Senator attitude of the 


McCumber newspapers on 


the tariff question is influenced by 
their department store advertisers. 

Of course this imputation of the 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee is ridiculous. Mr. McCumber 
is a type of politician who seem- 
ingly cannot argue without resort- 
ing to argumentum ad hominem. 
If an editor’s honest opinion hap- 
pens to run counter to his views, 
he is ready to attribute unworthy 
motives to his opponent. 

The tariff is inherently a con- 
troversial topic and in discussing 
it, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to find a radical divergence 
of opinions. But it is childish 
to say that those who sincerely 
disagree with our own ideas on 
the question are selfishly in- 
fluenced. 

Opinion, particularly editorial 
opinion, is not so cheap as Sen- 
ator McCumber seems to think. 
Publishers are naturally anxious 
to please their advertisers, but 
they know that advertisers are not 
in the habit of buying space in a 
publication simply because its 
editor’s opinion coincides with 
theirs. They know that the only 
way to please an advertiser is to 
give him the circulation he buys. 


That’s a 
Weak 
Argument, 
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A write-up sheet, whose editor’ 
views are for sale to the users o 
the advertising columns, does nc 
furnish advertisers with the kin: 
of circulation that brings results 
Advertising value must be founde 
on honest circulation and genuin 
circulation in turn can be buil 
only on editorial merit. This i 
all old stuff, which is well know 
to even the veriest advertisin 
tyro, but it appears to be neces 
sary to repeat it occasionally whe 
someone, such as Senator Mc 
Cumber, runs on a verbal rampag: 

The North Dakota Senator 
attack did not go unanswere: 
Senator Hitchock, of Nebrask: 
ably answered his colleagu 
He characterized the McCumlx 
charge as “idiotic, childish, prc 
vincial and entirely out of date.” 
He added “If there is one thing 
fairly established in the news 
paper world today it is that ad 
vertising is placed upon the stric 
est business principles.” Adve: 
tisers are too shrewd, he said, to 
go into a paper by reason of 
favor. 

Going on, the Nebraska Sen 
ator said that by his charge th: 
chairman of the Finance Com 
mittee showed himself to be igno 
rant of modern business practice 
Certainly it would appear as 
though a Senator occupying such 
an important committeeship should 
at least refrain from discussing 
a subject about which he evi- 
dently knows so little. 


An Honorary Degree for 
Advertising Work 


As a mark of recognition for ! 
work in advertising and sales promotio: 
work, Ohio Wesleyan University h 


conferred the honorary degree of Ma 

ter of Arts upon David L. Brown. M 

Brown is manager of the advertisin: 

Geasstmant of The Goodyear Tire 
ubber Export Co., Akron, O. 


New Orleans Association of 
Commerce Appointment 


The Association of Commerce, N« 
Orleans, has retained Bauerlein. In 
an advertising agency of that city, 
direct its advertising. 

Paul Gelpi & Sons. chocolate man 
facturers, New Orleans. also ha 
poped their with Bauerle 
nc. 
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From the New York World 
June 4th, 1922 


**... The result is the present 
Jewish Daily Forward, with 
200,000 circulation, a paper 
with a power almost incalcul- 
able, a paper that has trans- 
formed the East Side. No 
other Jewish periodical, radical 
or conservative, has anything 


hke its prestige. 


‘*Today it talks intimately every 
day with nearly every Jew in 
New York and other cities who 
has not yet learned the English 
language, and it makes a vast 
difference to everybody what 


that paper says.” 
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PROMOTION 
and SERVICE 
MAN for 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


The publisher of two leading 
publications in important re- 
tail fields is looking for a pro- 
motion and serviceman. His 
duties will be: 


Toprepare advertising for 
a limited number of ad- 
vertisers and prospective 
advertisers. 

To prepare promotion 
matterthat will selladver- 
tising in the publications. 


To be successful, the man 
will need: 


Ability to write copy that 
will sell goods to retail 
merchants. This will in- 
volve experience in or 
contact with the retail 
trade in one ormore lines. 


Ability to conceive and 
execute strong and un- 
usual lay-outs. 

The desire and ability to 
start things on his own 
hook. 


This will be a one-man job to 
start with,but the publications 
are growing rapidly and the 
right man can grow with them 
to the exact extent that he 
makes his work important to 
them. 


Address in confidence to 
“Business Publisher,” Box 111 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Avenue. 
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Winchester and Simmons in 
Selling Merger 


At the annual meeting of dealers of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com 
pany at New Haven, on June 26, J. E 
Otterson, president of the Winchester 
company, announced that a merger had 
been effected with the Associated Sim- 
mons Hardware Companies. Mr. Otter 
son said: 

“The Winchester Company will oper 
ate as the manufacturing organization 
and the Associated Simmons Hardware 
Companies as the distributing organiza- 
tion. The Simmons Companies will con 
tinue the operation of their hardware 
jobbing business as hitherto, and in ad 
dition will act as distributors of the 
Winchester products to the Winchester 
stockholders agents, and for this pur 
pose the sales, warehousing and dis 
tributing organization of the Winchester 
and Simmons company will be combined 
and henceforth operated as one, 

“By this plan it is hoped to elimi 
nate duplication of effort and to effect 
economies that have not been possible 
under separate operation.” 


Changes in Chicago Staff of 
George Batten Co. 


Miles S. Whitney and H. Clifford 
Briney, of the Chicago office of the 
George Batten Company, have resigned, 
effective September 1 and August 1, re 
spectively. Mr. Whitney will become a 
partner in a new Middle Western man 
ufacturing company. Mr. Briney wil! 
join a selling organization in Chicago 

The Batten company informs Patnt 
ers’ Inx that plans for changes in its 
Chicago office are under way and that 
the — of a new organization 
will announced later. 


American Writing Paper 
Advances E. E. Keough 


Edmund E. Keough has been made 
advertising manager of the American 


Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Mr. Keough had been acting 
advertising manager of this company 
since February, 1920, when he suc 
ceeded Fred M. Websfer. Before join 
ing the American Writing Paper Com 
pany, Mr. Keough had been with the 
New England Westinghouse Co., Phelps 
Publishing Co., and the Eldredge Elec 
tric Manufacturing Co. 


Reduction in Price of 
“The Iron Age” 


_ The Irom Age, New York, reduced its 
single copy price from 50 cents to 25 
cents, beginning with its June 22 issue 


The Gifts, Art Wares and Novelties 
Association, Chicago, has appointed The 
Irwin L. Rosenberg Co., an advertis- 
ing agency, also of that city, to handle 
its advertising. 
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A turn of the hand insures your package 


| f 1 
No waste of time RUE am Care bane) pam eOL North 


America Parcel Post Coupon and place 
it inside the package lhe entry on ¢! 
stub in the \Srelenerela Book is also your 
shipping recora. 

Claims are paid promptly. 

Write us for details, en estates ater litte ites. 
Tiaiteectiteltiie 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fir Viuar Insurance rrrapaany 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W 629 
Third and Walnat Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send information regarding Parcel! Post Insurance 


To 
(Name) 


a a ee ee a. 


Mention aleo any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are interested. 








Little 


The 


LEVER salesmen long ago 

learned the selling value of 
reducing the cost of an article to a 
per diem basis in presenting their 
propositions. Thus, a concern sell- 
ing changemaking machines in- 
structs its salesmen when the pros- 
pect asks the price to answer, “Ten 
cents a day.” .A_ cash-carrier 
company often states its price as 
“seven cents per station per day.” 
The method is always very effec- 
tive. 

A presentation that goes this 
one better, however, was observed 
by a member of the Class the 
other day in the windows of the 
Syracuse we Company. An 
automatic ot-water equipment 
was on display with a placard an- 
nouncing that its cost was but 
three cents per day. But to make 
this three cents per day look even 
more negligible, the idea was car- 
ried further by a ‘series of com- 
parisons.’ On two panel boards 
were mounted systematically the 
following: an onion, a cake of 
yeast, ee, cigarettes, three sticks 
of Wrigley’s gum, one apple, one- 
half a Cinco cigar, one egg, one- 
half orange. Opposite each item 
appeared “three cents.” And to 
cap the climax was the statement 
that “you need the hot water more 
than any of these others.” 


When the Schoolmaster was a 
boy, the miniature insert picture 
idea was a powerful sales assét. 
A great many manufacturers 
used them. Boys were collecting 
complete sets of attractively 
printed maps of various countries, 
famous actors and actresses, flags 
of all nations, places of interest, 
leaders of sports, flowers, etc. 
Even grown-ups were not cold 
to the idea. 

There is every reason to believe 
that these miniature inserts in- 
creased sales. Tricks there were, 
of course, such as the following: 
If a series of twelve maps were 
issued, at least one or two of these 
maps were not printed with the 
same prodigality as the others. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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Thus, the collector was ofte: 
called upon to do a deal of buying 
and bargaining, in order to fill ou 
his set. 

The Schoolmaster was sur 
prised, during a trip South re 
cently, to see an _ elaborat: 
newspaper advertising campaigi 
concentrating upon a return oj 
this basic selling idea. “Stroll 
ers” Cigarettes give away, wit! 
each packet, “The picture of a 
well-known Movie Star.” And th: 
brand was picking up at a tremen 
dous rate. There are cycles o! 
merchandising schemes. 

+ * . 

Last week, one of the members 
of the Class received a tele- 
phone .call and upon lifting up 
the receiver he was informed that 
the Wahl Company was on the 
wire. Not getting the name cor- 
rectly the first time, he asked th: 
operator to repeat the name of the 
company. This time she replied 
“The Eversharp Co.” The adver 
tised trade-name turned the trick 
Undoubtedly the telephone opera 
tors at many offices which are th 
homes of advertised goods are 
using the same method of making 
themselves clear when the com 
pany name is different from the 
advertised brand name. 


The Schoolmaster wishes to cal! 
the attention of the Class to 
paragraph from a letter recent! 
received by a well-known mani 
facturer of social stationery. Th 
writer of this letter, a New Ze 
land woman, had sent sixty-fiv 
cents for a sample box of statio1 
ery and a book. In closing he: 
letter she wrote: 

“As samples from America ar 
usually tampered with and cor 
tents ext tracted, please wrap 
plain cover.’ 


4 


* * 


The newer type of advertisin 
character seems to depart rad 
cally from the grotesque perso: 
ages that peopled campaigns « 
only a few years ago. They ar 
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Flexlume Signs and 


Florsheim Shoes 


HE makers of Florsheim shoes are numbered among the 

national advertisers who are using Flexlume Electric 

Signs to “hook up” their space right to the place the 

product is sold. They realize it is an important part of their 
campaign. 

Many of the largest advertisers are doing the same thing. 
They choose Flexlumes because the raised, Flexlume letters of 
snow-white glass make them excellent day signs as well as 
night signs, because any trademark or design can be repro- 
duced in the raised, Flexlume characters and because Flexlumes 
have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic 


design—in a word, because Flexlumes are by far the best value 


for the money. 
Flexlume Signs can be used with profit as a part of your- 
advertising campaign. 


Let the Flexlume designers send you a sketch showing a Flex- 
lume Sign to meet the particular needs of your business. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


32 KAIL STREET BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Flexlumes—Electric Signs made only by the Flexlume Corpor. 
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What Is YOUR: Subject? 


We have compiled, from the best 
articles, treatises and special contri- 
butions to past and future issues of 
The Walhamore Complete Business 
Service—and from over 600 maga- 
zines and publications, the following 
SPECIAL WALHAMORE EDITIONS 
—each loose-leaf, up-to-date and com- 
plete with cloth binder. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. New fea- 
tures added to your binder monthly. 
Quttest Title of Walhamore Edition P 
Accounti persentng Problems 
Solved Oe We Mica chebecectabenaed f 
Sa Things an Exeoutive 





fig 
i 
[f 


te Sell Gloacececcescaseeecscses 
ba ~ 72 Ways to Put Across 
pa eee eass-<* ie’ ‘a US 
scripts and “Snapshots” ............. 


Check off your selections and pin as 
many Dollar Bills to this advertise- 
ment as you want copies of the 
WALHAMORE EDITIONS—or send 
money order or check. Every copy 
worth five times the price to you in 
your particular line of work. Money 
fully satisfied after 
3 days’ examination. 
Address all orders to 
THE WALHAMORE CO., Publishers 
Lafayette Building Philadelphia, Pa. 












































FOR SALE 


Patent on This Advertising 
Device and Paper Holder 


The idea of this device is when you 
want to advertise any article in a retai 
store, you place such article on top of 
disk shown on top of device, and when 
the wrapping paper is pulled off the 
holder the disk revolves with the article 
and attracts the people’s attention to the 
article to be advertised. For further 
information write 
ALBERT ANDERSON 

224 So. Fifth Street Miles City, Mont. 
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more human, for one thing. TI 
“Sunny Jims” of a little whi 

back have stepped aside for cha: 
acters that are allied closely, n 
only to the product, but to life. 

One of the best observed by tl 

Schoolmaster has been created fx 

the business-paper advertising o 
The Columbia Bronze Corpora 
tion, manufacturer of propeller; 
for boats of all kinds. He is 
known as “Captain Allswell,” and 
is a rugged, business-like mar 
well past middle-age, who has fo! 
lowed the sea, the rivers and th: 


lakes and knows about all there is 


to know on the subject of boats 


The prosaic platitudes, conver 
tionally set down in behalf of 
products of this kind, are r 


vamped and given a sparkle as 
translated into the Cap’n’s own 
language : : 

“Life on a towboat is no rest 
cure, 
day and night, cruising around for 
your ship. When you do pick her 
up there’s a man-sized job ahead 
hard work for the crew, engine 
and propeller, with no let-up bh 
tween you and the dock. A tow- 
boat’s got to have a lot of power: 
and control to stay in the game, 
and it’s there a propeller shows 
its bringing up.” 

Cap’n Allswell appears in every 
piece of advertising, and his brief 
discourses are tremendously con 
vincing. He belongs to a family 
of advertising characters that 
really works for its living. 

+ * a. 

The Vacuum Oil Company ha 
issued a page advertisement fo: 
farm papers that appeals to th 
Schoolmaster and members of th 
Class, who have called attentio: 
to it, as an excellent example o/ 
progressive, concentrated appeal 

The page starts off wit! 
the statement that leading farm 
papers recently sent representativ: 
to the rural districts for informa 
tion relative to “buying condi 
tions” on the farm. The cop 


ays 

“Thousands of farmers decided 
last year to economize in ever) 
possible way. Many bought cheap 
lubricating oil for their automo 
biles and tractors. They’ve learned 


You've got to be on the job 
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Do You Make a Product Sold 
by Druggists, Confectioners 


or Stationers ? 


To Manufacturers of worthy products we offer a 


_ new jobbing plan to obtain perfect distribution in 


this state. We have a very capable organization, 
ready to give unusual jobbing and. intensive 
promotional assistance, especially for products 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED. 


Our salesmen cover the whole state. We have over 
1,000 accounts and have the best retail delivery 
system in New Jersey making direct deliveries with 
our own machines every day. 


Our plan is unique and fills a long felt want. Write 
for details. 


STERLING SYSTEM, Newark, N. J. 















‘Merits of the Organization” 


A national advertiser writes: 
“I have taken up the matter of advertising in THE 
ROTARIAN with Mr. Dash of the Dash Advertising 
Agency and have instructed him to arrange to occupy 
some space in three or four issues of your publication. 
The merits of your organization are too well known 


to create any discussion. It was only on account of the 
lack of appropriation that THE ROTARIAN was left 


off our schedule at the beginning of the year.” 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


“astern Nepresentatives CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Constantine & Jackson Great Britain Frank R. Jennings 
> West 16th St., New York Thos. Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


6 So. Charlotte red Edinburgh, Scotland 
Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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Sales Manager 


I am looking for an op- 
portunity to demonstrate 
to a live manufacturer 
that I have the ability to 
increase his profits and 
sales. Past experience is 
positive proof. Married, 
age 34. Will be pleased 
to arrange a personal in- 
terview without cost to 
you. Address 


“L. S.,” Box 114 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 


Sales Manager and 
Executive with 
Initiative 
Chewing Gum, Candy and 
Specialty Manufacturer has 
opening for man who can 
produce. Principal stock- 
holder and manager recent- 
ly died, and present board 
of directors, having other 
large interests to attend to, 
are unable to give the busi- 
ness the required time and 
attention, but will appoint a 
progressive man for expan- 
sion. If you are sure you 
can produce, the remunera- 
tion will be handsomé, as a 
commission or percentage on 
increased business, in addi- 
tion to which stock bonus 
with salary will be paid. 
Address “P. H.,” Box 110, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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a lesson, however. 
found that the low-grade oil cos 
far more to use. The small say- 
ings in cost per gallon have be: 
more than made up by the greatcr 
oil. and fuel consumption a: 
greater repair expense. Buying | 
bricating oil is a good deal lil 


wo 


buying eggs. Fresh eggs lock 
much the same as old cold-storas 
eggs.” 


The advertisement goes on fron 
this vantage point, quoting stati 
tics and telling its story. The i 
lustration shows an _ investigat: 
calling on a farmer and asking for 
certain economic facts. In the 
distance may be seen a farmhand¢, 
repairing a tractor. 

The convincing part of the mes 
sage is its foundation of statisti- 
cal facts, secured by an accredited 
band of investigators. 





Appointments by Warren, O., 
“Daily Chronicle” 


F. S. Van Gorder, business manage: 
of the Warren, O., Daily Chronicle, has 
been pogetaes postmaster of Warren 
M. Earl Kurtz, formerly advertising 
manager, succeeds Mr. Van Gorder as 
business manager. Charles Van Gor 
der, who has been assistant advertising 
manager, succeeds Mr. Kurtz as adv« 
tising manager. 





“Red Cross” Shoe Account to 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 


The Krohn-Fecheimer Co., Cincinnat 
O., maker of “Red Cross” shoes for 
women, has appointed the Ralph H 
Jones Co., Cincinnati advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising. 





Fred C. Veon with Los An 
geles Office of G. Logan Payne 


Fred C. Veon, who until recently w 
connected with the St. Louis Times, ha 
been made manager of the Los Angel: 
office of the G. Logan Payne Co., new 
paper representatives. 


HUMOR 


for Ads, House Organs, etc. Jin- 

gles, Jests, Take-Offs, Parodies, 

etc., written to order. Stunts for 

Conventions, etc. Cartoons and 
tures made. 


H. C. GRANT, 305 W. 52 St., N.Y. 
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\dvertising Men of Paint and 
Varnish Industry Meet 


A conference of the advertising men 
in the paint and varnish industry was 
held in Buffalo on June 28. The con- 
ference was authorized by the Educa- 
tonal Bureau of the Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Associations to assist 
in promoting the Save the Surface 
Campaign of the paint, varnish and 
other allied interests. 

On June 29 there will be a meeting 
of the sales managers of the industry, 
which it is expected will be attended by 
a number of the advertising men. 





Pipeless Furnace Advertised by 
Canadian Company 


Another manufacturer has entered 
the pipeless furnace field in Canada, the 
Gilson Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 
Guelph, Ontario. Copy is now appear- 
ing in farm papers an | newspapers and 
a co-operative campaign with dealers is 
bein Pant for local newspapers. 
R rol mith & Son, Ltd., Toronto, ad- 
vertising agency, is handling the ac- 
count. 

























SeawelORD agility, art 

1 ability; for pen 
ne £4 and brush speci- 
MSLIS] mens give us 
details from which to cre- 
ate bookleture, letterature, 
newspaper or magazine 
advertisements. 


SATBON. Skane 
Contienhiel trust Washingion D. 
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Can You 
‘‘Shoot’’ Ideas ? 


A very large New York 
Agency has an opening for a 
Service Man who is prolific 
of ideas. 


He must be a man who 
thinks widely and “differ- 
ently’—as well as soundly 
from a selling standpoint. 


Reply in confidence, stat- 
ing experience. If you pass 
the first line of defense by 
correspondence you will be 
asked to call for a further 
talk. 


The opening is a very ex- 
ceptional one—for just the 
right man. Address Box 
“G. J.” Box 112, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 














House Magazines 


To any company contemplating the use of a 
customers’ house m ine, wewillgladlysend 
‘ane Feath . 








and ples of publicati we are now 
producing for our cust An ical 
and effective service—in use fiftegp years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 











Clipped Articles on Sales Management WANTED 


I am 
Sales 


lanning to compile a comprehensive review of experiences in 
nagement—finding and selecting men; training men; sales 


manuals and schools; re of territory and working methods; 


quotas; compensation plans; 
contests; conventions; dealer 
their salesmen; relations wi 


expense accounts; salesmen’s reports; 
lans; methods with wholesalers and 
manufacturing end; selling costs; 


research methods; securing and training agents; effective handling 
of inquiries; window and merchandise display plans; branch-office 


management, etc. 


If you have a good file of articles . J any of these topics and will 


lend it to me for a few months, I’ll 


glad to send you a durably 


bound copy of my review. Or if you can outline”a useful experience 
you will surely be entitled to a copy of the review. 


Appreciatively yours, 
5S. ROLAND HALL, First National Bank Building, Easton, Pa. 
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CO-OPERATION! t 


EIGN LANGU 
ies NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Our 26 years’ experience with foreign 
language newspapers enables us to 
co-operate with you, to get co- 
operation from the newspapers. 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY, Inc. 
“26 Years a Foreign Language Service’ 
Publishers’ Representatives 
110 West 40th St., New York Bryant 618! 


Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 

MEMBER A.B.C. 


SE 























PRODUCTION MAN 


for progressive agency. Chris- 
tian. Must be practical engraver, 
authority on process printing; 
young, aggressive, willing to 
prove himself. State minimum 
starting salary. Address “Confi- 
dential,"” Box 113, Printers’ Ink. 








Arkin Cuts 5:.5.:77 


FREE Big cut book 
—chock full of ideas— 
eapceod ri that 
e! P sell 
$1 for book—this $1 
is credited on first$3cut order. 
Arkin Advertisers Service, 4228. 
Wabash Ave., Dept. 20, Chicago 
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Trying It Out on the Banke: 
Tue Irwin AvuGer Bit Company 
Witmincrton, O., June 19, 1922 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have shown a copy of Printers’ I 


to the cashier of a local bank a ti 
or two and I have beén surprised 


note that the articles in which 
showed an interest were not direc 
connected with his profession. I 


lieve that Printers’ Ink would find « 
culation among bankers not on acco: 
of articles printed about banking. 
never can tell what I will be interest 
in. For instance, in the June Monthly t 
first article that I read was the last 

in the book on the subject of “Cx 
Pages That Outsell Black and Whit 
So there you are. Advertising pe 
are supposed to be whimsical and blas 
about their reading, but they respond 
to the human-interest stuff just like the 
rest of the herd. 

In conclusion, I will say that I think 
Printers’ Ink is the finest trade paper 
in the world. 

fue Irwin Avucer Bit Compan 
B. M. Hia 


Furniture Association Aims to 


Standardize Description 
The National Council of Furniture 
Association, at its meeting in Cincinn 
arranged to send copies of standard «« 
scriptive terms for furniture to reta 


dealers. 
These terms were recommended at 
the March meeting of the Nationa 


Council, held at High Point, N. C., and 
they have been ratified by the Council 
Member Associations. 

This is an outgrowth of the Cleveland 
Conference, which was fostered by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of th 
World and Better Business Bureaus 
which was participated in by manu 
facturers, retailers and trade press rej 
resentatives. 


F. W. Kellogg and E. A. Dickso 
the Los Angeles Evening Express, | 
purchased the Sawtelle, Cal., Cail. 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- 
ing appropriations to the best advantage in 

i Farm and Trade 
Papers ; - media and criticizes sell- 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
subscription. 








18 to 22 East 18, New York 


TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising 


Tells how to write Letters, C_rculars, Boo! 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 2 
cents for current number or $2.00 f 
twelve months’ subscription. 
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‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 


ORONTO 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 











i 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR : 
| copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good periodical pub- 
lishing opportunities. 


Wanted—$10,000 to establish successful 
monthly magazine (4 years old) as a 
weekly; services of investor preferred. 
Write Room 420, 1547 Broadway, New 
York City. 











FOR SALE 
High-class California weekly, $15,000. 
Nets $6,000. Terms. Overhead low. 
Great possible expansion.  IIlI-health. 
Box 491, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
_New York City 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 

We are constantly on the lookout for 
new propositions. Anything that could 
be sold by mail or through drug stores 
s particularly desirable. If you have 
any specialty and would care to dispose 
of the selling rights on a royalty basis 
r otherwise, send full description. Box 
488, Printers’ Ink. 


A New Medium 


having unusual possibilities for intensive 
national or local advertising, recently per- 
fected, Completely covered by patents, just 
| issued. This is a unique opportunity for 
a selling agency or a national advertiser. 
Purchase price, including U. S. patent 
rights, $75,000. Particulars may be had 
on application to Box 498, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MEN 
and sales managers like THE PRINT- 
ING ART (100-page monthly magazine, 
9%x12%) for its most unusual exposi- 
tion of interesting writing-selling prin- 
aples and illustrated constructive criti- 
| cism of current advertising. Printers, 
art directors and students admire its 
beautiful specimens of commercial art 
(full pages in color), Those subscribing 
in June will receive a complimentary 
booklet, “Advertising of Today—Upside 
Down and Inside Out,” by Robert 
Ruxton. Money refunded after three 
issues if not satisfied.. Order today— 
pay bill when rendered. Subscription, 
$4.00; Canada, $4.50. Published by The 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

























500 Things to Sell by Mail—Remark- 
able publication. Workable suggestions. 
Loose-leaf, cloth binder. Prepaid $1.00. 
Walhamore Company, Lafayette Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST! 
Factory Representation—Household and 
Electrical Merchandise. We are seeking 
one or two additional lines of merit. 
Henry I. Leviton, 138 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, II. 


SAVE ON ROTOGRAVURE 
Advertisers producing booklets, circulars, 
magazine inserts brown rotogravure can 
run their jobs with our monthly combina- 
tions and save money. If desired, we 
will plan and execute entire job for you. 
Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


FOREMAN composing-room. Good oppor- 
tunity for a well-seasoned man—capable 
of producing good work in an efficient 
manner. Medium-sized shop. State your 
experience and salary. Box 496, P. I 


MAIL-ORDER SPECIALTY MAN 
Live, energetic man with experience in 
mail-order specialty business to take 
charge of new proposition and push it. 
Must have ideas and must not be afraid 
of work. If you are a real mail-order 
man there is a great big opportunity. 
State full qualifications and salary, etc. 
Address Box 493, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Solicitor—Successful maga- 
zine in the business executives’ field re- 
quires a man of initiative and strong 
personality to take charge of an adver- 
tising space-selling campaign, The one 
man who has been selling space has 
averaged over $100 weekly. Straight 
commission basis with all expenses paid. 
Exceptional opportunity. Box 502, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Salesmen: 
Attention 


We are increasing our modern 
plant for our own needs, but can 
use at least $40,000 more business. 
We have the cash, the credit and 
the ability to make it interest- 
ing for you. Will split profits. 
No investment. Only successful man 
will be considered. Address Box 494, 








Times, Downtown. 








Advertising Solicitor—A large foreign- 
language daily nationally recognized as 
a fresult-producing medium, desires a 
good advertising representative in the 
national field; one with agency contact 
experience desirable. Box 495, P. I. 


Circulation Manager to take charge of 
circulation department of a national mag- 
azine of a hundred thousand circulation, 
an experienced man with a thousand 
ideas on how to get subscriptions through 
agency, direct mail and premium promo- 
tion. The job offered needs a person 
who knows the game from the time of 
Adam. State ful! particulars as to ex- 
perience and idea of your worth. Box 
497, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


Must be experienced. To work on Motion 
Picture Monthly. Our Magazine is pub- 
lished for one theatre in each city and 
contains local advertising. This is a 
quick-selling proposition and offers a big 
opportunity to energetic salesmen who can 
make good on commission basis. New Eng- 
land territory. The Movie Home Journal, 
77 Washington St., North, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
Advertising Solicitors 
To begin at once with a magazine hav- 
ing an average monthly circulation of 
32,000 automobile owners in Chicago 
and immediate vicinity. You will find 
this a very interesting proposition and 
well worth investigation. We want men 
on commission basis only. 
Write us of your experience and 
arrange interview. Address Box 512, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTED 


who has handled retail store men’s 
wear publicity in all details. Thirty- 
five years old, or less, with record of 
accomplishment to which he refers 
in answer to this advertisement. The 
advertiser is a manufacturer of men’s 
shoes, nationally distributed, seeking 
an exceptionally able man to head 
this department. Your answer should 
give full details, personal and busi- 
ness. Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 


4 > 


| = MAN, agency 




















experience preferred, 

for copy staff of 
large business paper. 

One who can think 

up advertising plans, make 
market surveys and write 
copy for advertising cam- 
pa . Should have a 
sufficient background of 
business experience in the 
metal and machinery 
trades field to give a sym- 
pathetic appeal to his 
work. Splendid opportu- 
nity for advancement. 
~~ reemenes, heen 
on an ary expected. 
Box 507, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Advertising Man for a d 
partment store who really knows his bus 
ness and who can write good copy an! 
has some knowledge of merchandise. T! 

business is an important one with co: 

nections with houses in several citi: 

and there is a good opportunity for d 

velopment for an ambitious young ma 

who is willing to begin on a moderat 
salary and demonstrate his work. Rep 

to Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


POSTER SALESMAN 


One of the leading old-establishe: 
Poster Lithographers desires an enc: 
getic, resourceful salesman in Easte: 
territory who can qualify with pr 
vious record on posters, or with : 
adaptable advertising experience. 

excellent 0; unity for an energet 
salesman who has confidence in himse!t 
and who is ambitious for a permanent 
future. Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGER 
Competent, resourceful executive, with 
successful record in Planning and Se! 
ing Direct-Mail Campaigns. Must pos 
sess initiative; able to create business 
and hold it. Salary commensurat« 
Congenial surroundings and every assis 
tance given in the development and pro 
motion of ideas by a concern of the 
highest standing, recognized throughout 
the trade for the quality of its produc 
tion. Give complete information as 
past attainments before arranging an i: 
terview. Address N. E. Direct Adver 
tiser, Box 492, Printers’ Ink, 











WANTED: 

LIVE ASSISTANT TO 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Somewhere in New York there is a 
youngster in his twenties who wants to 
be right-hand man to an advertising 
manager. He is keen and ambitious, with 
an eye for details. He knows how to 
handle printing and engraving and can 
edit a house-or He is @ good cor 
respondent. e is a self-starter and 
neither green nor dyed-in-the-wool. He 
expects a reasonable salary and the 
chance to develop. Write, if you are the 
man, giving particulars to Box 490, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, 
travel—any spbject. Immediate reading 
and report. rrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years 

take additional work, High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist—Pen and ink. Outdoor subjects, 
character studies and Western charac 
ters true to life in their own atmos 
phere. Suitable for magazine and 
newspaper advertisements, booklets and 
folders. Wishes free-lance work. !'ox 
511, Printers’ Ink. 
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June 29, 1922 


YOUNG LADY, good education, seven 
years’ advertising experience, desires to 
locate as Secretary to the Advertising 
Manager of a reputable concern. Please 
address Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
thoroughly experienced, desires to repre- 
sent national publication in the East; 
commission basis; references, Box 510, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Connection wanted, New York, by young 
man, 35, college and art training. Spe- 
cialized in advertising by traveling 
window displays and exhibits showing 





how your product is made. Box 500, 
Printers’ Ink. 
TECHNICAL ADVERTISING 
WRITER 


Experienced in copy and layout, 30, me- 
chanical engineering and business trained; 
at present employed; desires whole or 
part-time position, N. Y. C. Box 505, P. I. 


EDITORIAL 
Young woman, college graduate, wide 
publicity and newspaper experience, 
wants to break into editorial field. Would 
start at nominal salary in position of 
real promise with magazine, publisher, 
or trade journal. Box 508, P. I. 


I AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION— 
an opportunity to grow. Money doesn’t 
matter. Am 28, married; have expert 
selling experience; wide knowledge of 
advertising and credit. Live wire with 
initiative and ambition to produce re- 
sults, Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
WANTS A JOB 
Has thorough knowledge of planning 
and executing ies promotion and 
direct-mail campaigns, gained from 
nine years’ advertising and merchan- 
dising experience. Box 514, P. I 














Competent and Experienced Display 
Solicitor and Copy Writer desires posi- 
tion with progressive daily west of Miss. 
River. Married man, good address, 
habits, etc., with highest reference. Will 
accept place July 1. Write W. O. Jones, 
812 North Locust St., Peabody, Kans. 


IDEAS 


—in the form of Copy and Layout— 
that sell merchandise; 8 years’ suc- 
cessful agency and newspaper ex- 
perience. Prefer N. Y. position, but 
opportunity comes first. Box 501, 
Printers’ Ink, 




















ART DIRECTOR, VISUALIZER AND 
7 _ WORKING ARTIST 

Enpertonces in making up women’s and 
technical publications. In good taste, 
lesign and color, his value has been 
woven. His knowledge of reproduction 
ind printing with its physical limitations 
vas gained through unusual experience. 
le is resourceful; still under 35; now 
‘mployed, but wishes to make connec- 
ions when he finds the right opportu- 
lity. Address Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


RADE JOURNAL writer 

and editor, after fifteen 
years in industrial news 
work, is now available. Knows the 
leather and shoe, iron and steel 
markets. Employer writes: ‘Your 
industry, grasp of business prob- 
lems and discreet approach are an 
equipment that should be in de- 
mand. I know you will make 
good.” Age 38, liberal education ; 
asking $5,000; has received more. 
Our No. 7458. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Male Stenographer--Correspondent 
Thorough knowledge fundamentals of 
advertising. Can write human-interest 
copy. See my article on Uneeda Biscuit 
June issue Printers’ Ink Monthly. Will- 
ing to go anywhere where loyalty and 
creative ability win promotion. Louis 
Brewer, Morsemere, New Jersey. 














BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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110.000.000 
CIRCULATION 


a ‘ 
DIGNITY— 


produced by color and 
size in harmonious, 
attractive setting—one 
of 12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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New Unique 
Magazine 


Béginning with the issue of July 23, 1922, 
The Chicago Tribune will issue as part 
of its Sunday paper a magazine unlike 
any other in the world. 


Of the 32 pages (tabloid size) 6 will be 
in sepia rotogravure, 8 in 2-color roto- 
gravure, and 8 in 4-color rotogravure. 
This is the process recently invented by 
The Tribune and now made commer- 
cially available. 


Photographs of news events and of peo- 
ple in the world’s limelight; Paris 
fashions in four colors; Blue-Ribbon 
Fiction (serials and short stories by lead- 
ing authors) ; feature articles worthy of 
the best magazines—these will make up 
the contents of The Tribune’s new 
magazine. 


For rate card write to any of the 
following addresses ; 


The Chicago Tribune 


a | at he Ave. Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago 
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